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ENGLISH GOSSIP. 
[From Ovr Own Corresronpdenr. } 
The British Roteylt.-Unpensiosity, Seale for Shop-Women.—Bend Or, 
—Youthful Prize-Winners. 

FXUF. Radical papers are so dreadfully abused, as much for their 

practice as their principles, that it is but common charity to 
point out that they are not just now attacking all the institu- 
tions of this country. In the Weekly Dispatch there is a series 
of articles appearing upon the life of a soldier, called “The Ex- 
periences of a Recruit,” which gives, on the whole, an excellent, 
and I have no doubt a correct, account of the British army. 
The writer by no means recommends enlistment “as a panacea 
for all woes,” but for a bachelor he thinks it greatly better (hav- 
ing tried both) than “ emigrating to a new country with the pro- 
verbial half-crown, and those stock commodities industry and per- 
severance.” As a rule, he says, the class who emigrate are just 
the men who would suit the army (upon its present conditions— 
not, of course, its old ones), and get on in it. Black sheep are 
not wanted in it, but at the same time “many and many a man 
has found in the army a fresh start in life, learned habits of obedi- 
ence and respect, and retrieved his character.” In the army they 





don’t care who or what you have been; the question is what 
you are. And, what can not be too widely stated, “at the end of 
six years a man who can leave the army with a good character, 
and £21 in his pocket (which is the amount of his deferred pay), 
is certain to obtain good employment for the rest of his life.” 
Upon the whole the recruit comes to the same conclusion with 
the sergeant who first enlisted him, with this significant observa- 
tion, “The army is right enough, if you like to make it so,” 
Knaves, fools, and idlers find nothing right, to which army of 
malcontents one may add the unpunctual people. A much-en- 
during stage-manager has been summoned for kicking a young 
man described as “always late” from the wings on to the stage. 
He was the captain of the guard in a comic opera, and the guard 
was always waiting for their captain. I am glad to say the case 
was dismissed, on the ground, as it seems, of there being limits to 
human patience. Who has not been driven to the verge of des- 
peration, or. at least of bad language, by unpunctual people? 
How many dinners have been spoiled, and how many tempers, 
through the snobbish and hateful practice of being behind time ? 
The newly rich and other stuck-up people have an idea that it is 
fashionable, whereas it is but fair to say that people who real- 
ly understand good manners, from royalty downward, never keep 
their hosts waiting. 














Turkish TowE.uine Baruine Surr. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IIL, Figs, 16-22, 





let in against the wall (as recommended by the Lancet), where there 
is no room for chairs? This is the question every lady should ask 
herself on entering a draper’s shop, and where there are no such 
seats she should walk out again. But, alas! fashionable Christian- 
ity, when it comes to be fried, goes off in a fizzle: there is abso. 
lutely no substance in it. 

It seems likely that there will be as many bets won and lost over 
the meaning of Bend Or’s name as over his late achievement, 
Heraldry and orthography have been appealed to on both sides, 
and for once that British Bible, Burke’s Peerage, has been found 
to have its uses. It seems that Sir Richard le Scrope complain. 
ed of Sir Robert le Grosvenor’s using a particular coat which be- 
longed to him, and so far his complaint is intelligible; but this 
coat was azure a bend or, and the court decided that a coat of 
this color was Sir Richard’s own peculiar, and it only permitted Sir 
Robert to use a gerb, or wheat sheaf (the most uncomfortable of 
robes, as we should imagine), which has ever since been the arms 
of his family. To this “ heraldic origin,” we are told, “a further 
explanation is afforded, that in European language the same 
radical word utilizes all the vowels—band, bend, bind, bond, bund.” 
This latter statement,to my mind, makes confusion twice con- 
founded. After so much learning, one feels inclined to cry, 





As for the stage- 
manager, his action 
seems to me the 
most natural thing | 
in the world. Dick- 


ens makes one of his 

ters say of ; 
person, “ 

wish I was behind 

you with a brad-awl,” 

and as a host (com- 

bini hospitality 


with severity), how 
often one has wish- 
ed to give a man “a 
glass of sherry and 
a kick behind.” 

There should be 
no sherry, but only 
kicks, for shop- 
keepers who do not 
allow their slaves of 
the counter to sit 
down. It is marvel- 
lous, when one con- 
siders how much the 
hobby-horse of phi- 
lanthropy is trotted 
out by certain la- 
dies of fashion, that 
they still continue to 
patronize those es- 
tablishments where 
their own sex are 
thus treated; for 
they know, as no 
men (except doctors) 
can know, what pain 
and weariness and 
disease are inflicted 
on women by this 
practice. Mary Will- 
iam 





dict of course said, 
“while of unsound 
mind.” She was a 
very well conducted 
girl, who had been 
assistant at a dra- 
per’s shop, and suf- 
fered from “ excess- 





ive pains in the 
head, produced from 
standing for so 


many hours behind 
the counter.” The 
hours were from 8 
aM. to 9.30 P.M. 
Her proprietor ad- 
mitted that the prac- 
tice was very cruel, 
and “did the girl a 
good deal of harm,” 
but protested “that 
he did permit the 
girls in his employ- 
ment to sit at times.” 
The point is, where 
were the chairs, or 
the slanting seats 
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“For Heaven’s' sake, a cup of small ale!” My 
humble suggestion is that a Bend Or is only 
another word for a bender, which, in sporting 
language, as everybody knows, means sixpence, 
which is about the sum total of the value of the 
controversy. 

I have more than once alluded to the danger 
of working for literary prizes offered by new pe- 
riodicals ; they may mean well, but they don’t 
mean to pay the prizes unless they get the money, 
and they very often don’t get the money. This 
promotes disappointment and disgust, and makes 
young people give up literature as a praetical 
error; but, on the other hand, the offer of the 
prizes proves too great a temptation for the young 
people: they get papa and mamma to help them, 
and especially Uncle John, who is in the literary 
line himself. The officers’ medal of the Little 
Folks’ “ Legion of Honor” (which I hope is a 
distinction of higher value than its namesake in 
France) has been awarded wrongfully to a young 
gentleman of fifteen. The prize was given for 
an original story,a hunting incident in India, 
which could hardly have been the result of a per- 
sonal experience, and must have been as difficult 
to evolve from one’s own inner consciousness as 
the famous German’s camel; but the conscience 
of the lad has pricked him, and he has confessed 
to having been helped by his big brother. He 
has, of course, returned the grand cross, which 
has been divided (I wonder how) between the 
next two competitors—two girls. The editor of 
Little Folks has got into trouble, and been much 
abused for his want of discernment; and one 
paper goes the length of saying that “ three- 
fourths of the prize stories published are not the 
honest work of the little competitors whose names 
are appended,” I don’t know how this may be 
in England, but after the perusal of “ Apple Blos- 
soms,” I see hardly any limit to the immature 
development of literary intelligence among our 
American cousins. R. Kemauz, of London. 








Tax city blazes with ite bonny flags 
Far up to-day on every tower and spire; 
Struck through and through with sunlight, on the air 
They soar, and paint in streams of colored fire 
The flame that burns in every heart for her 
The country all would die for, if need were. 


What things have perished in that holy flame, 
What evil dominations, what dark powers! 
What dungeons are illumined with its light, 
What heights revealed before these feet of ours! 
Thrones fallen to ashes, tyrants alike and slaves, 
And the great ghosts arisen from their graves. 
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HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE. 


AN ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY—16 PAGES. 


Number 35 of Harrer’s YouNG Peopie, 
issued Yune 29, cor.tains Chapter Five of “ The 
Moral Pirates,” illustrated; a story by Mrs. 
LatIMER, called “ The Old, Old Toad” ; an in- 
structive and entertaining article on the growth 
of flowers, with two illustrations ; a story called 
“ Miss Pamela Plumstone’s Piano” ; the first of a 
series of papers by CHARLES CARLETON COFFIN, 
under the title of “ Old Times in the Colonies,” 
illustrated ; “ How the Little Smiths Got their 
Fourth-of-Fuly Money ;” “ Mr. Martin’s Scalp” 
—a very funny adventure ; the second chapter of 
“ Miss Van Winkle’s Nap” ; and many other at- 
tractions, 





INDEPENDENCE-DAY. 


HAT the Fourth of July is a festival dear 
to most Americans, whether its celebra- 
tions are always in the best taste or not, is 


‘something too well understood to be ques- 


tioned. Undoubtedly it flatters our nation- 
al vanity in giving us, once a year at least, 
an occasion in which, because it is the prop- 
er and seasonable thing to do, we can legit- 
imately glorify ourselves without exhibiting 
too offensive manners toward the rest of 
creation; but apart from such gratification 
of vanity, it does a better work by affording 
us opportunity for reviewing and dwelling 
upon the great achievements, thus far, of 
humanity under liberty, and of fixing more 
firmly in our hearts the love of those free 
institutions which have done so much for 
mankind and womankind, and which prom- 
ise to do so much more. 

The debt of womankind to free institu- 
tions, indeed, is something that we our- 
selves have always been forward to ac- 
knowledge; and we think it befits every 
woman in the land to consider it on this day 
when salutes are firing, and peals areringing, 
and other sacrifices are being offered to the 
idea of independence from more than one 
form of tyranny. Of course all women, of 
whatever birth, princely or peasant, who are 

or sharers of wealth, with the 
same chances of culture, of travel, of educa- 
tion in art and science that wealth allows, 
with similar rich investiture of toilette, with 
the same indulgences of luxury, are, as a rule, 
on avery nearly equal footing the world over, 
80 far as the simple result to their woman- 
hood, or even to their personal comfort, is 
concerned: at least they are all equal in op- 





portunity. Butthe woman who is the wife or 
daughter of the just well-to-do shop-keeper, 
or mechanic, or laborer, is, under the institu- 
tions of this land, in an entirely different po- 
sition from that which the corresponding 
woman occupies in the realms of crowned 
rulers. For there she is the slave of a slave, 
and here she is the equal of a freeman. In 
those lands, through force of custom and ne- 
cessity of livelihood, she is little better than 
a chattel; she is carrying burdens; she is 
ploughing with the beasts; her mind is so 
long undeveloped that there is danger of its 
ceasing to exist, through absence of use. She 
revenges herself for her misrule by lowering 
the standard of the race in the sons that she 
brings into the world. In this land, on the 
contrary, whether she be kitchen-maid, mill 
hand, sewing girl, laborer’s wife, farm mis- 
tress, artist, or idler, she has been born to 
the intelligence that is created and de- 
veloped by self-government; it is expected 
of her as an inalienable birthright, and hav- 
ing been given every opportunity to foster 
it, a certain amount of knowledge and 
thought is a part of herself. In those lands 
no woman save the loftiest is ever anything 
but servile; in this land all woman, even 
the lowest, are the wives and mothers of 
rulers. 

Rut it is not a little singular that, in spite 
of the great superiority of the situation of 
women with us to that which they have in 
every other country, a danger to liberty and 
republicanism should be threatened through 
them. For women, in the main, love splen- 
dor, state, and luxury. That love might al- 
most be called a matter of feminine tempera- 
ment, partly, perhaps, because those things 
are naturally, if not always, accompanied by 
the refinement and the beauty that are pleas- 
ing to feminine nerves when those nerves are 
in the organism trained by intelligence. Be 
that as it may, it is not entirely through 
their love of these things that the danger is 
threatened, but rather through their morbid 
and hungry interest in those who are born 
to the possession and use of them, and, to 
speak plainly, of titles of nobility with them; 
for Tom Moore is not the only one who 
“dearly loves a lord.” There are those 
among us who despise the cannon and bells 
of the Fourth, but like to hear how the 
Queen celebrates her birthday. 

Many women in this generation there are, 
indeed, who seem to have a tremendous at- 
traction to the affairs of nobles and prince- 
lings. They read with avidity whatever 
gets into print about people of rank and title, 
so called, their habits, their actions, and the 
scandals that follow them, eager, as it were, 
to enter within their personality, to under- 
stand their emotions, to share their daily 
life, to enjoy their sordid successes and sat- 
isfactions. The shade of the gold brocade 
worn by a princess at a Drawing-room is of 
more interest to them than the shade of im- 
perial purple which is cast over the white 
robe of liberty by that interest; and the 
story of the life and struggles of no woman 
among their own number, however intellect- 
ual or heroic, would call them a moment 
from the gossip concerning some one of the 
many favorites of a royal heir. 

So far as princesses and countesses and 
court beauties and the rest are human be- 
ings, it isnot unnatural that they should ex- 
cite interest in other human beings. We 
read from day to day items that reach us of 
the sorrows of an empress, forsaken in life, 
and loveless and alone in death; of a royal 
wife and mother whose fickle husband is the 
honor and delight of virtuous drawing- 
rooms ; of “the tragic death of a young queen, 
and the wretchedness and quick consolation 
of her boy husband—all these and others as 
the antitheses and contrasts in the lights 
and shadows of humanity—as we read, in 
installments, chapters of romances whose 
personages have become familiar to us. And 
when those personages are the movers in 
the drama of the world’s history, our right 
to the interest we feelisindisputable. But 
when we go farther-—seek for the little and 
not the great side; for clothes rather than 
for character; are more entertained by the 
fortunes of a court lady who has no con- 
nection with the world’s history than by 
those of our neighbors; by the quarrels of an 
earl with his valet, of a countess with her 
dress-maker ; by the cut of a court dress; by 
the doings, in short, of duchesses and digni- 
taries who have done nothing to improve 
their day, who have done nothing at all, in 
fact, except to come into existence that oth- 
er people might wait upon them—then the 
interest becomes vulgar and degrading. It 
becomes the interest in people of fortuity, of 
vain love of display, and the use of that dis- 
play to overawe and intimidate and keepin 
subjection those already under their feet; 
the interest in people injurious to their gen- 
eration, and unworthy of remark ; the inter- 
est which robs of their due people of achieve- 
ment and love of kind, and threatens a fu- 
ture hospitable welcome on these shores to 
the things our fathers bade us most abhor. 

To care, in any undue way, for the affairs 





of foreign people of rank, merely as such— 
people who have done nothing notable them- 
selves, and are deserving of no more notice 
than another—is to declare such people, the 
supporters of thrones, the creatures of tyran- 
nies, more enviable and fortunate than our- 
selves, the shapers of a country’s destiny, 
and in the advance guard of humanity : than 
we ourselves, who—living in a state of free- 
dom, trammelled only by the limitations of 
virtue and of that personal liberty which 
ceases only where it impinges on that of 
another, a state that can neither be under- 
stood nor experienced by those who are sur- 
rounded by the appanage of courts and dy- 
nasties—have it in our power to develop our 
natures to their utmost capacity, and to 
make men and women go as near the gods 
as fate has given them to go. 

Meanwhile, those women who by too 
much interest in the idle and frivolous con- 
cerns of foreign figures are possibly dimin- 
ishing the future simplicity of republican 
ways would well remember that, could the 
things they so admire be brought among us, 
a million to one their own share and the 
shares of their descendants would not be 
that of the titled and superior being sweep- 
ing along in gold brocades, but of the blan- 
chisseuse, the waitress, the lady’s-maid, the 
many-handed, many-burdened, ignorant, 
and daily more degraded underling, the vic- 
tim to that thralldom to daily bread which 
has no time to enlighten itself or break loose, 
and relapsed into the condition from which 
only the idea enshrined in Independence- 
day has rescued man and woman kind. 





PLAIN SPEAKING. 


By tux Avrnor or “ Joun Hauirax, GextieMan,” 


II.—VICTIMS AND VICTIMIZERS. 


YPHE “ noble army of martyrs” sounds very fine ; 

and how many people are, or believe they are, 
of that goodly company! Whether a large pro- 
portion might not wholesomely be deposed thence, 
and relegated to the uninteresting ranks of mere 
victims, feeble and cowardly, I should not like to 
say. But the pride of martyrdom consoles them 
so much in their sufferings that it would be almost 
a pity to deprive them thereof, or to suggest that 
the true martyr carefully covers his hair-shirt with 
a velvet gown, and presents a placid and ever 
cheerful countenance to all beholders, in spite of 
the vulture gnawing at his heart. 

It is for the benefit of these vultures, and with 
the hope of strangling some of them, that this 
paper is written. 

In the first place—how much ought we poor 
mortals to allow ourselves tosuffer? I mean, not 
the inevitable sufferings sent or permitted by God, 
but those inflicted on us by our fellow-mortals, 
which are by far the most numerous and the hard- 
est. to bear. 

Christianity bases a great deal of its theology 
on the doctrine of non-resistance. ‘“ Whosoever 
shall smite thee on thy right cheek, turn to him 
the other also; and if any man will sue thee at 
the law, and take away thy coat, let him have thy 
cloak also.” A great mystery—so great that I can 
not help believing translators must be at fault 
somehow, or (if it be not heresy to say this), that 
Christ’s disciples in repeating their Master’s words 
somewhat misconstrued them. Else that the 
command, “ Resist not evil,” is only meant for an 
age when evil was so rampant. that it could not 
be resisted at all except by the Divine teaching of 
entire self-sacrifice, which was so startlingly op- 
posite to anything the heathen world had ever 
known. Still, the malediction, “Offenses will 
come, but woe unto him through whom th 
come,” is sufficiently strong to warraut us in of- 
fering a word or two on this other side, the side of 
the victims against the victimizers. 

Most “aggravating,” to use no higher term, is 
it sometimes to notice how the good of this world 
are oppressed by the bad, the cheerful and ami- 
able by the sour-tempered, the unselfish by the 
selfish, the careful by the careless or prodigal, and 
so on. Not a week, not a day, passes that the 
more generous of us do not Jong to rescue some 
of these poor victims out of the hands of their 
tormentors, acting St. George and the Dragon over 
again, or beconting a modern Perseus for a new 
Andromeda. Only, alas! the sufferers are seldom 
young and attractive, and the persecutors often 
are. 

Take, for instance, the case of nervous invalids. 
These are not seldom the most pathetically fasci- 
nating of women, whom, for a time at least, all 
the men are delighted to serve; who frequently 
win excellent and devoted husbands, and make 
slaves and martyrs of them for life; for the sub- 
tle charm of helplessness dominates most strong- 
ly over the largest and most generous of natures, 
The truly noble man unconsciously protects, and 
loves that which he protects. The extent to which 
such a one is victimized by a weak, selfish, ego- 
tistical invalid, or quasi-invalid—for the real in- 
valids are sometimes the most patient, unselfish, 
and unexacting of human bei: is all but in- 
credible, and wholly pitiable. More so, I think, 
than when the case is reversed, because it seems 
to be woman’s natural métier to be somebody’s 
“slave” all her life. But with men, who have, 
and ought to have, a wider horizon, a larger duty, 
including not only the family, but the world, it is, 
even granting all the tenderness due from the 
strong to the weak, rather hard to be tied to the 
triumphant chariot wheels—#. ¢., the Bath-chair— 
of a charming, interesting, exigeante valetudinari- 
an, to whom the one golden rule for invalids, “ Suf- 
fer as silently, and make others suffer as little, as 
you can,” is a dead letter, 








Perhaps these victimizers, being also sufferers, 
should be handled gently—more gently than an- 
other sort who have no excuse at all. 

Most families possess some member, near or 
remote, who is a perpetual “root of bitterness 
springing up to trouble them.” Not necessarily 
a wicked, but a decidedly “ unpleasant,” person - 
weak in many points, but excellent in fault-find- 
ing and mischief-making ; always getting into hot 
water, and dragging other people after ; in dispo- 
sition touchy, exacting, or morose. In short, the 
sort of individual whom all would gladly escape 
from, but st unfortunately “one of the fami- 
ly,” they, the family, are bound to put up with, 
and do so with a patience that is almost miracu- 
lous, Outsiders, too, for their sakes, imitate them, 
treating the obnoxious party with preternatural 
politeness, “making love to the devii,” as I have 
heard it put, and propitiating him or her with 
much greater care than would be necessary to- 
ward the more agreeable relatives. For peace’ 
shke, all sorts of inconveniences are borne, all 
manner of lies—white lies—told, until life be- 
comes, when not an actual endurance, a long hy- 


pocrisy. 

Now is that right? Would it not be much 
more right for the victims to take up arms 
against the victimizer, and say, plainly: “ You are 
an intolerable nuisance. It is not fair that the 
many should suffer for the one. The family—a 
whole family—shall not be made miserable by 
you any longer. You must either mend your 
ways, or you must be got rid of somehow.” 

Ay, and this should be done; in the kindest 
and most prudent way, of course, but decidedly 
done. If all the “roots of bitterness” we know 
of were safely planted out, what a blessing it 
would be! For many people, intolerable at home, 
are quite pleasant and charming abroad, being 
forced then to exercise with strangers the self- 
control that they do not care to use in the bosom 
of their family. Can no new philanthropist in- 
vent asylums for the ill-tempered, or maisons de 
santé for the malicious and egotistical ?—since 
egotism is always a kind of madness, and often 
the forerunner of it. At any rate, individual ef- 
fort might be made, if once we could convince 
tender-conscienced folk—apt to be ridden over 
rough-shod by those who have no conscience at 
all—that the incurable evils of life being so great, 
to sit down and tamely endure a curable evil is 
worse than foolish—wrong. 

I do not include among these “ intolerables” 
the merely bad-tempered, because, anomaly as it 
sounds, many bad-tempered people are exceeding- 
ly good. Their besetting sin is often a purely 
physical thing, arising from nervous irritability 
or other unhappy physical causes, producing a 
general malaise which causes them to suffer in 
themselves quite as much as they make others 
suffer. If they have the sense to see this, and 
rule themselves accordingly, they deserve sym- 
pathy, even in the midst of condemnation. But if 
they say, “I can’t help it; it’s me, and you must 
put up with it,” or, still worse, if, like drunkards 
and madmen, who are always accusing other peo- 
ple of being mad or drunk, they imagine every- 
body is in league against them, and accuse cheer- 
ful, innocent hearts of being haunted by the ugly 
black shadows that so often cloud their own, then 
let us waste on them no pity: they merit none. 
We can not cure them, we must endure them ; 
but let us at least escape from them, and help 
others to escape, in every possible way. 

It is a hard thing to say, but some of the cruel- 
est victimizers are the people who are supposed 
to be devotedly attached to their victims ; as per- 
haps they are, but not in a right way. Instead 
of a safe and tender embrace, they clutch at these 
unfortunates with the terrific clasp of an octopus, 
fancying they love them, when in fact they only 
love themselves. Many people like to be loved ; 
they enjoy the power and glory of showing to the 
world that they are loved. But of love itself, and 
of loving—I give the word its widest interpreta- 
tion—they are absolutely incapable. That deep, 
faithful, reverent passion, which can project it- 
self out of itself, and devote its whole powers, 
silently or openly, to the service of another—of 
this they have not the remotest idea. Jealous, 
exacting, demanding sacrifices and making none, 
forever thinking, not, “ Do I love you ?” but, “ Do 
you love me ?” and always suspecting that love to 
be less than they deserve—such “ lovers,” be they 
men or women (and I must confess that they are 
oftenest women), are the greatest nuisances that 
their luckless “objects of attachment” can be 
plagued with. Often they force their victims to 
wish ardently that instead of loving they would 
take to hating, or at any rate to wholesome indif- 
ference. 

People write of the torments of unrequited 
love; but a far greater torment is it to be pur- 
sued by the egotistical affection of some one— 
whether friend or relative—who worries your life 
out with fussy anxiety over your health, who, un- 
der color of aiding you, meddles fatally in all your 
affairs, and, while calling himself (or herself) your 
dearest friend, tries to separate you from every 
other friend you have. Surely no amount of pity, 
or even gratitude for unasked favors, ought to 
prevent such victims from resolutely throwing off 
the victimizers, and escaping from their affection- 
ate clutches by every means that Christian chari- 
ty allows. There are a number of women, old 
and young, who go about the world bestowing 
their unoccupied hearts upon their own sex or the 
other, rushing into vehement sentimental friend- 
ships or loves which are as trying to one side as 
ridiculous on the other. We constantly see some 
kindly, respectable Sindbad staggering on under 
the enforced embrace of a devoted friend or at- 
tached relative, a veritable Old Man of the Sea, 
unto whom we long to say, “ Throw him off, and 
let him find his own feet and manage his own af- 


fairs!” as in nine cases out of ten he really would, 


only it is so much easier to be carried. 
Besides the regular victims, it is sad to see 
what a number of well-meaning folk tacitly, and 
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quite unnecessarily, victimize themselves. These 
are the people who ave always afraid of —— 
somebody, always .magine that somebody wil 
“ expect’ n invitation, a visit, a let- 
ter—and be much “annoyed” at not getting it, 
when perhaps the individual in question never 
thought about the matter, and it was only 
the uneasy egotism of ihe other individual which 
e did. 


giving offense, like the habit 
of taking it, springs quite as often from self- 
esteem as from sensitiveness. Vain, self-engross- 
ed people are apt to exaggerate the importance 
they are to other people, and so to have a nerv- 
ous terror of “ vexing” them; whereas a man of 
single mind, who does not trouble himself much 
about himself, never takes offense, and is there- 
fore not apt to imagine he has given any. He 
goes straight on, neither turning to the right nor 
the left, does the best thing, so far as he sees 
it, and the kindly thing, whenever it lies in his 
power; but beyond this he does not afflict him- 
self much as to what people think of him or ex- 
pect of him. If they expect what they had no 
right to expect, exact more than they are justified 
in requiring, above all, take offense where he had 
no intention of giving any, then he altogether re- 
fuses to be victimized. He may make no great 
stir, and present no obnoxious front—indeed, 
tobably he considers the matter too small to 
Bght about—but the victimizers can make noth- 
ing of him. He calmly goes on his way, “ worry- 
ing” neither himself nor his neighbor on the mat- 
. ter. Life is too short for tempests in tea-pots, 
or, indeed, for any other unnecessary storms: we 
must just do our duty, and let it alone. 

But in this great question of doing one’s duty, 
I think we can not too sharply draw the line be- 
tween what really is our duty and what other 
people choose to suppose it is, probably each per- 
son having a different opinion on the subject. 
We are apt to start in life with a grand idea of 
self-sacrifice, and a heroic sense of the joy of it: 
ay, and there is a joy, deeper than the selfish can 
ever understand, a delight keener than the plea- 
sure-loving can ever know, in spending and being 
spent for our best-beloved, or even in the mere 
abstract help of the good and defense of the mis- 
erable—that “enthusiasm of humanity,” as a 
great writer once called it, which is at the heart 
of all religion, the love of man springing from 
the love of God, 

Yet, alas! ere long we come to learn that there 
are sacrifices which turn out to be sheer mistakes, 
ruining ourselves and profiting nobody; that un- 
selfishness, carried to an extreme, only makes oth- 
er people selfish ; that the “fear of man bringeth 
a snare”; and to make one’s whole life miser- 
able through a weak dread of offending this per- 
son, who has no right to be offended, or of not 
doing one’s duty to that person, who has the very 
smallest claim to any duty at all, is—well, I will 
not call it wrong, because it is a failing that leans 
to virtue’s side, but it is simply silly. 

To withstand evil is quite as necessary as to do 
good. And if we withstand it for others, why not 
for ourselves? Every time that we weakly suffer 
a needless wrong, we abet and encourage the in- 
flicter in perpetrating it. By becoming passive 
and uncomplaining victims, we tacitly injure the 
victimizers, They can but kill our bodies, as they 
do sometimes by most amiable and unconscious 
murder, slow and sure, but we may kill their 
souls by allowing them, unresisted, to go on in 
some course of conduct which must result in 
their gradual deterioration and moral death. It 
may be a theory startling enough to some 
ple, but warranted by a good long observation of 
life, if I say that I believe one-half of the self- 
sacrifices of this world—the endless instances we 
see in which the good are immolated to the bad, 
the weak to the strong, the self-forgetting to the 
exacting and tyrannical—spring not from hero- 
ism but cowardice. 

We have not too many angels in this world, 
and we know little enough of the angelic host 
above ; but the angel who always most attracted 
my youthful imd@fination, and has attracted many 
another, was Michael, the strong, the warlike, the 
wrestler with the powers of evil. That we should 
80 wrestle, even to our last breath, is as necessa- 
ry as that we should worship good. And lovely 
as Mercy may be, there is another, a blindfold 
Woman with balance and scales, still more beau- 
tiful, and a great deal more difficult to find, at 
least in this world. 

She, I think, would say to these victims—hope- 
less victims many, for they are not only too weak 
to struggle =— but they actually love, their 
victimizers: Pause and consider whether there 
is not something beyond and above either love or 
hatred, egoism or altruism. And what is it? It 
is that sense of right and wrong which, when not 
corrupted or turned aside, is inherent in every 
human soul, Fear God, and have no other fear. 
Serve God, and every other service will sink into 
its right proportions. “ For one is your Master, 
even Christ, and all ye are brethren.” 

And if we are brethren, why should theré exist 
among us cither victims or victimizers ? 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


DIRECTOIRE BASQUE AND ROUND SKIRT, WITH 
SHIRRED FRONT AND POINTED PANELS. 


6 le - pretty dress with Directoire basque, 
shirred front, and pointed panels illustrated 
on our double page, and of which a cut paper 
pattern is published, is a favorite model for sum- 
mer costumes that are to be worn either in the 
house or street. The design is suitable for aft- 
ernoon, for church and visiting, and for dressy 
occasions in the morning. The popular summer 
fabrics are all made up in this way. Foulards 
with plain ground and gay border, buntings, Su- 
rah, summer silks in checks and chiné effects, 
F fashions and summer camel’s-hair are similar- 

fashioned. The écru India pongees that are 





now sold for $9 or $10 the dress pattern are very 
effective made by this design, and trimmed with 
borders of gay chintz-figured foulard. The polka- 
dotted foulards are now used for the entire dress, 
instead of for borders and combinations, as they 
were last year. The simply shaped basque of 
this suit has a notched Directoire revers on the 
front, inside of which is a simulated guimpe of 
shirred silk, with a ruff around the throat. This 
stylish way of finishing a plain basque is capa- 


ble of varied arrangement, and is an excellent 


plan for modernizing the basques of last season ; 
for instance, white mull is sometimes used for 
the guimpe, and the Directoire revers are cover- 
ed with lace; this is very handsome on grenadine 
and silk dresses. Surah or else plain silk is, 
however, most used for such guimpes, and also 
for the elaborate shirring on the front of the 
skirt. This shirring is set directly and perma- 
nently on the foundation skirt. The pointed 
sides are draped by means of pleats, and form 
panels, These panels are also sewed on the 
round skirt, and the full bouffant drapery is then 
added at the back, the whole being sewed in with 
the belt of the lower skirt. This abundant dra- 
pery is required for the soft silken stuffs usually 
made by this pattern; the severely plain styles 
are more effective in rich and heavy fabrics. 
Plain-surfaced yet lustrous silk grenadines im- 
ported by the modistes are made by this design, 
and bordered with jet-striped net or silk; in 
some cases the entire panels are made of the jet 
goods, while in others it takes the place of the 
shirred front. Black net dotted with fine jet 
beads is also much used for the guimpes of black 
dresses, either of silk or of grenadine. 


BATHING SUITS. 


Flannel remains the most popular material for 
bathing suits; serge is used, and is liked by some 
for its stiff wiriness that prevents its clinging to 
the figure, and there are new woven suits of cot- 
ton in honey-comb patterns, but the preference is 
still given to the heavy yet sleazily woven twilled 
flannels, or else to the lighter flannels with smooth 
surface. Navy blue and blue-gray flannels are 
most used, while for serge suits white is chosen 
with gay red or blue trimmings. Above all oth- 
ers a sailor-looking suit of dark blue flannel, with 
wide white braid for trimming, is best liked by 
young ladies. The wide Hercules braid is used 
for bordering the best suits, with two rows of 
narrower braid beside it. White soutache is also 
used, and is put on in braiding patterns repre- 
senting compasses, Greek keys, etc.; and there 
are nautical emblems, such as an anchor, star, or 
a sailor’s hat, wrought in white on the broad col- 
lar or the three-cornered neckerchief. The low- 
priced suits have wide white cotton tape for bor- 
ders. Bias bands of red or blue cashmere are 
stitched on white serge and on fine smooth flan- 
nel suits. The new woven honey-comb cotton 
suits are inexpensive, costing only $4. They are 
woven into shape just as under-garments are, and 
consist of a yoke blouse with short sleeves and 
very wide trousers straight about the ankles in- 
stead of being gathered there; they come in two 
shades of brown, two of blue, and in red, with 
white borders, also in écru throughout. 

The best flannel suits cost $10 to $12 if made 
to order, but those most sold are ready-made for 
$5 to $7. There are three or four ways of mak- 
ing the blouse; for instance, it may have a yoke, 
or it may be plain, or it may be double-breasted, 
but the plan most liked is that of having the 
blouse sewed to a belt at the waist, and to this 
same belt the trousers are sewed; then for drap- 
ing the figure a long square over-skirt reaching 
below the knees is buttoned on to the belt that 
joins the blouse and trousers; thus the whole 
suit is-in one piece, and is not liable to drag down 
when heavy with salt-water, as all the weight is 
suspended from the shoulders. Ladies who swim 
well can leave off the over-skirt if they choose, 
since it is only buttoned on; and there are suits 
that have sleeves buttoned to the shoulders, so 
that they too can be easily removed if they inter- 
fere with the motions of the arms. The favorite 
bathing cap remains the mob crown of thin oil- 
silk. Striped stockings of the colors of the suit 
are worn by bathers. The canvas bathing shoes 
and those of white duck are of prettier shapes 
than they formerly were, and have a touch of color 
in the way of braid orembroidery. A water-proof 
cloak is the best bathing wrap to be put on when 
coming out of the water, but the bathing cloaks 
commended in the shops are large garments of 
white Turkish towelling made full on the shoul- 
ders, reaching to the feet, and confined at the 
waist by a cord and tassel. 


SUMMER NEEDLE-WORK. 


Table scarfs-are favorite pieces of needle-work 
for ladies to take to the country with them this 
summer. These are long narrow scarfs for throw- 
ing over small tables of ebony, mahogany, or of 
inlaid wood. They are about a yard long, and 
are the width of the top of the table, which is 
usually half a yard; the ends hang down at the 
sides, while the front and back are not concealed. 
They are of felt cloth or of satin, and are heavily 
bordered at the ends with velvet or plush, and 
are finished with gay fringe; they are lined with 
silesia, and the single cluster of embroidery, done 
in English crewels or in silk, is wrought through 
this lining. A pretty one of olive felt has a great 
white swan worked on it amid reeds and catkins, 
and this is not inthe middle of the scarf, but 
nearly at one end, in one-sided Japanese fashion ; 
the ends are in points notched like saw-teeth, and 
each point is finished with an acorn. Others 
have the centre strip of pale blue satin with a 
strip of red velvet on each side; daisies, eglan- 
tine, and butterflies are worked on the satin, and 
the ends are fringed. This costs, begun, with 
materials for finishing, $11 50. Larger square 
table covers are of the felt now so much used for 
embroidery, or else of mummy-cloth. A pale 
blue mummy-cloth cover has a border of seal 





brown velvet, on which are peacocks’ feathers 
done in the easiest kinds of embroidery—such as 
stem stitch—in silks and in crewels ; a sage green 
felt cover has sprays of field flowers in their nat- 
ural colors, while one of olive has red and yellow 
cacti. Large flowers and bold effective outlines 
are chosen for crewel-work on pieces used for 
upholstery. The Kensin designs done in 
raised work and in flat stitches are the favorite 
choice for the English crewel-work and silks used 
on fire screens, cushion covers, foot-rests, etc. ; 
while for smaller pieces, such as little banner 
screens, the fine French crewels are used in the 
soft faded colors and designs of old tapestries. 
For mantel lambrequins, chair stripes, and table 
covers many designs come in crewel-work and 


“appliqué together; in some of these simple and 


effective patterns that are easily done, five or six 
strands of the crewels are sewed down at inter- 
vals with gold or red silk in braiding designs, 
while occasional medallions of appliqué cloth 
give solidity. Japanese designs of pots and flow- 
ers with fans and reeds are done with long stitches 
of crewel and silk on felt of some quaint color, 
and are then bordered with plush ; a mantel lam- 
brequin of this kind costs $9, begun, with mate- 
rials for finishing. Peonies, palms, chrysanthe- 
mums, and cacti, with frogs, and pond-lilies, are 
wrought on satin strips for chairs or for draping 
mantels. For ottomans and for pillow covers are 
crimson felt or black satin strewn with yellow 
buttercups, or else alternate stripes of black vel- 
vet and of olive green felt, on which is embroid- 
ered a vine of roses or of convolvuli, or else scar- 
let poppies. A pretty small piece is a single 
mat for a student’s lamp or for a drop-light, 
made of felt, embroidered near the edge with a 
wreath of flowers done in crewels, while the ends 
are pointed, notched in saw-teeth, and finished with 
fluffy tassels. The silk mummy-cloth is chosen 
for handsome table covers. Perhaps the pleasant- 
est of all fancy-work for summer is making doy- 
leys of strong linen or of damask, ornamenting 
them in quaint outline patterns done with fine 
French crewels in point Russe and stem stitch. 
These French crewels are nearly as fine as split 
zephyr, and will wash well. Each doyley has a 
separate design of a jar, a bowl, a pagoda, a vase, 
fishes, a flower with some mock botanical name 
wrought beside it, or, it may be, Jack and Jill, or 
some other story of nursery rhyme, is depicted. 
The work is done in a single color, either olive, 
old gold, black, or scarlet, and the doyleys may 
be bought singly for 25 cents, or cheaper by the 
dozen. 


HOODS AND SUMMER SHAWLS. 


Steamer hoods for wearing on deck are made 
double, and are of two shades of zephyr wool, be- 
ing red on one side and gray on the other, or blue 
on the right side and white on the reverse. They 
are thick enough for warmth, and are sold for 
$2 50 or $3 50 each. Those of chinchilla gray 
are liked by elderly ladies. Hoods for the piazza 
and for evenings in the country are made of the 
light Shetland floss done in shell stitch. They 
have a cape that covers the shoulders, and are 
$2 75 each. Nubias and clouds are also made of 
this Shetland floss, which is liked better than the 
well-known Shetland wool, but a separate cover- 
ing for the head is not used as much as formerly, 
now that shawls are made so large that one cor- 
ner is put over the head, and rests lightly on the 
hair, with the point @ la Marie Stuart on the 
forehead. The beautiful ice-wool is preferred for 
shawls, and is finely crocheted in chain stitch. 
The prettiest are of a single shade of pale blue, 
white, or rose, with a border in stripes or in 
lace-like pattern. There are also white ice-wool 
shawls with the border in plain chain stitch, but 
in contrasting color, such as pale pink or sky 
blue; or else the centre of the shawl is maroon, 
with a creamy white border; or black, with olive 
or old gold border done in rings and finished with 
fringe. The plain black ice-wool shawls are very 
handsome over black silk dresses. These shawls 
cost $4 50 to $5 00. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
Lorp & Taytor; ARNOLD, ConsTaBLEz, & Co. ; A. T. 
Srewart & Co.; and A. Serie. 








PERSONAL. 


A RECENT paragraph to the effect that Mr. 
George W. Cups has the only manuscript of 
Cuar.es Dickens’s works in America is an er- 
ror, as the manuscript of the Uncommercial Trav- 
eller is in the possession of Mr. James T. Fiéips. 

—Mrs. Kats SPRAGUE, who has grown stout- 
er with her years, retains her beauty in great 
degree, and is still noted for the stag-like car- 
riage of a lovely head, whose golden hair con- 
trasts with the brown of eyes like those of a 


| startled fawn. 


—The trustees of the insane asylum at Norris- 
town, Pennsylvania, have nominated Dr. ALIcE 
Bennett as physician in charge of the women’s 
department. 

—Senator Bayarp’s father and grandfather 
on one side of the house served in the United 
States Senate, and he also had there a great- 
grandfather, the parent of his paternal grand- 
mother. No other family in America has had 
such an uninterrupted succession in that body 
since it first convened. 

—Bishop Simpson starts for the extreme Ori- 
ent in July. He will be absent some months, 
holding Conferences in Yokohama, Foochow, 
and Pekin. 

—Professor MASKELYNE, of the mineral de- 
partment of the British Museum, has announced 
that tests made by him on the artificial diamonds 
produced by J. BALLANTYNE Hannay, of Glas- 
gow, leave no doubt that the crystals are dia- 
monds. 

—Mr. CARLYLE may be occasionally seen now- 
adays walking on Cheyne Row, Chelsea, leaning 
on the arm of Mr. Froupe or Mr. ALLINGHAM, 
his two very intimate friends. 

—Miss Anna Dickinson is reading her play 
of Aurelian in the West to great applause. She 
wears simple evening dress, and sits in a high- 
backed chair, with a small stand and light at her 
left, and in a series of remarkable druimatic tab- 





leaux succeeds in representing, with voice and 

action, the Emperor, Zenobia, and ali the other 

persons of the play. Her versatility is said to 

be wonderful, and she gives an intensity and 

abandon to the parts which make the audience 

— that she is entirely without adventitious 
8. 


—Mr. Harry Briytue, in his Scraps from an 
Epicure’s Table, asserts that tea should never be 
used at the same time with animal food, as the 
tannin impedes the assimilation of muscular 
fibre, although it is useful a couple of hours aft- 
er eating, as then it assists the later processes 
of digestion. 

—Lord DunRAVEN said recently in a public 
address that 6000 persons visited the Grosvenor 
Gallery on the two Sundays when it was opened 
to the public; that there were 51,000 visitors at 
the Royal Institution at Manchester on the 
eleven Sundays on which the people had access 
to it; and that there had been 125,900 readers 
during the year in the libraries of that city 
where readers had been allowed on Sunday. 

—A carriage dress just made in Paris for Ma- 
dame Parti consists of a tight cotte de mailles 
cuirass of silk and jet closely woven, yet trans- 
tee over a mauve-colored Surah lining, and 

ordered with a ruffle of the Surah covered with 
beaded fringe. The mauve-colored skirt is 
trimmed with narrow pleated flounces, the 
sleeves are tight, and the collar and cuffs of vel- 
vet embroidered with jet. The necklace is of 
violets. Another elegant dress is made for Mile. 
BERNHARDT of creamy silk, trimmed with fine 
artificial tea-roses, and looks exactly like Dres- 
den china work, the roses standing out with a 
crispness as if they had been modelled. 

—Commodore Bgaumont, of our navy, has in- 
vented a complete code of blast or whistle sig- 
nals for the use of ships in a fog, and it has al- 
ready been adopted by several maritime nations. 
By its means the whistle becomes an intelligible 
sound, proclaiming the exact course that is be- 
ing steered. 

—The first honorary prize of the International 
Fishery Exhibition held recently at Berlin was 
awarded to Spencer F. Barrp, of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, Washington. 

—Mr. JaMes Gorpon Bennett is growing 
early gray, but still retains his slim and elegant 
figure. 

--A recent observer chronicfes the fact that 
they are hunting over the old genealogies and 
family trees in England now for names; and the 
Florences, Graces, Lillies, and Bessies are giving 
way to Gwendolines, Adelgithas, Isolts, and 
Ethelfridas of Saxon ancestry. 

—The Czar has invited some Philadelphia cap- 
italists to examine the iron and coal fields of 
Southern Russia with a view to concessions for 
working them, and Mr. WHARTON BARKER has 
just taken out a party of engineers for the pur- 
pose. 

—Henri Rocuerort’s little son Octavz, who 
has been the occasion of the recent duél in which 
his father was wounded, once begged his father 
for a pony exactly like that belonging to the 
Princess Louise of Belgium. It was, of course, 
instantly procured, and as there was no stable, 
and the garden could only be entered through 
the parlor, the pony was taken across the ele- 
gant rooms and over the carpeted floors till a 
better way could be found. 

—It has always been understood that tropical 
races enjoyed earlier development and earlier 
decay than those of more northern latitudes, and 
the fact has seldom received better illustration 
than in the suicide of GERONIMO GRENADO, a 
Mexican boy, fifteen years old, living in San An- 
tonio, Texas, because poverty and parents pre- 
vented his marriage to a young lady of thirteen 
summers. 

—Colonel Tom Scorrt still uses rooms in the 
central office of the Pennsylvania Road, and ren- 
ders unofficial assistance to the company. 

—OLIvE Logan says that Prince ALBERT, as 
she saw him in her girlhood, was the most per- 
fect and exquisite specimen of manly beauty 
that she ever beheld. 

—CELIA THAXTER’S winter life has been for 
one or two seasons very picturesque and extraor- 
dinary. Confined to the island of Appledore 
by the mother’s health, the whole family moved 
into the great dining-hall, which is capable of 
seating many hundred people. Here four huge 
stoves were erected, and the many windows on 
one side of the room were lined with plants. 
The lower end.of the place was assigned to 
kitchen and dairy uses, in the care of three or 
four yellow-tressed Norwegian maids; another 
side had the desks and book-cases of the broth- 
ers; the upper corner had the easel, table, dav- 


| enport, student-lamp, and work-basket of Mrs. 


THaxTEeR. And here, with sunset and moonrise 
at either hand, through the windows and glass 
doors, and the great wintry sea swinging in 
storm or calm against the icy shores all around 
her, the poetess sat painting china, as the lady 
of medizval days sat on her dais at her embroid- 
ery-frame, with her maids at the other end of 
the castle hall. 

—Speaking of the cluster of French realists in 
novel-writing, we hear that Emre Zoxa’s coun- 
try house is a nondescript red and white build- 
ing, with a turret and a terrace, standing on a 
hill that slopes to the Seine, and commanding a 
wide and peopled prospect. The author’s study 
is a large room with stained glass windows, fur- 
nished with an effort at the artistic, a cushioned 
divan filling a deep recess is his favorite loun- 
ging: place, and the admitted visitor sees that 

is face is combative, his nose aggressive, his 
eyes critical, and his lips sarcastic. ALPHONSE 
DavDksT, on the other hand, has a head resembling 
the traditional head of Christ, except that his 
hair is black, and his skin tanned by the suns of 
Provence. At seventeen he went up to Paris 
without a sou, and he used to lie in bed when 
he had nothing to eat; he published, however, a 
volume of poems that brought him invitations, 
if no money. One night at MapELeIne Bro- 
HAN’S, to go whither he borrowed both shirt and 
coat, word went round that he was a Wallachian 
prince; some of his acquaintance kept up the 
illusion; mothers made their daughters dance 
with him, to his intense embarrassment; and he 
was obliged at last to leave slyly lest it should 
be disgovered that he had no overcoat. The 
other survivor of the group, De Gonscovurt, 
has for his pet affectation that of a familiarity 
with the old noblesse of the Faubourg St. Ger- 
main. A scathing reviewer lately quoted ex- 
tracts from one of his books to prove that it 
was disgraceful. The novelist was not molested, 
but the reviewer was fined and imprisoned for 
the publication of indecent literature, 





HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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Knoited, Cro- 
chet, and Netted 
Bathing Bag. 

Tuts bag is made 
of double brown 
carriage leather, and 
is furnished with a cover worked with fine twine in knotting. On the 
upper edge is fastened a bag worked in netting, through the top of 
which are run cords finished with tassels as shown by the illustration. 
For the cover of the soufflets of carriage leather net 
pieces of suitable size in connection with the bag. On 
the upper edge of the bathing bag are set two handles 
finished with tassels. For the knot-work fasten on a dou- 
ble foundation thread a uumber of 
knotting threads about two yards long, 
laid double in the usual manner, so that 
they form twice the number of knotting 
ends, and work as follows: Ist round. 
—0On a double foundation thread, which 
is laid across the knotting, work with 
each end 2 button-hole stitch loops on 
the foundation thread. 2d round (a 
pattern figure in every following round 
requires 12 ends).—With the middle 4 
of every 12 ends work 1 dk. (double 
knot). Each dk. worked with 4 ends 
consists of one left and one right 
knot. The middle 2 ends, which 
are used as foundation ends, are 
held by the 4th and 5th fingers 
of the left hand while knotting. 
For the left knot lay the first 
end loosely over the foundation 
threads to the right, so that it 
forms a loop at the left side, and 





Fig. 1.—Work-tante Coven.—[See Fig. 2; 
and Fig. 3, Page 461. 


Fig. 1.—Batnine Sirrer. 


For pattern and design see Supplement, 
No. XIIL, Figs. 51 and 52. 







Cap. 


Supplement, No. XIL., Fig. 50. 


Fig. 1.—Basxer ror Barmine ARTICLES. 
Ciosep.—[See Fig. 2.] 


hold it between the thumb and 
forefinger of the left hand. 
Next carry the 4th end over 
the Ist end, then underneath 
the foundation threads, and up- 
ward through the loop formed 
previously, and draw the two 
twisted threads; tight. The 
right knot is worked in the 
same manner, but in the oppo- 
site direction. 3d round (mea- 


Fig. 1.—Ctoak ror Girt rrom 13 To 
15 Years orp.—Front.—{See Fig. 2.] 
For description see Supplement. 


suring the thread intervals by the 
illustration).—With the 3d-6th 
and with the 7th-10th of the next 
12 ends work 1 dk. each. 4th 
round.—With the lst-4th, with 
the 5th-8th, and with the 9th—-]2th 
of the next 12 ends work 1 dk. 
each. 5th round (the first and last 
two ends of this round are left 
standing)—With the 8d and 4th 
ends of the next and with the Ist 
and 2d ends of the following dk. in 
the preceding round work 1 dk. 
each, 6th-8th rounds.—Like the 
4th-2d rounds. 9th round.—The 
first 6 and last 6 ends of this round 
are left standing. With the last 6 


Fig. 1.—Gros Grams SiEEVELESs 
Jacket,—Front,—[See Fig. 2.] 
For description see Supplement. 




















Fig. 1—Omep Sux Barnine 


For pattern and description see 





Fig. 5.—Hatr or Borper or Work-rante Cover, Fic. 4.—Cross Sritrcn Emprowery. 
Description of Symbols: & Dark Red; © Light Red; ™ Dark Blue; © Light Blue; @ ist (darkest), 


& 2d, @ 8d (lightest), Fawn; ' Foundation. 





Woopen SHor For 
WALKING ON THE BEACH. 








Srraw Hart ror Girt From 6 10 8 
YEARS OLD. 


































Lapy’s Firannet Baratne CHEMISE. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No, XL, Fig. 49. 


Fig. 2.—Basket ror Baruine Anricies.—Orey.—[See Fig. 1.] 





Fig. 3.—Detau or Work-Basker, Fic. 1, Pace 461. 


















ends of the next 
and with the first 
6 ends of the fol- 
lowing pattern fig- 
ure work 1 dk., 
catching every 4 
ends together and 
letting the middle 4 ends form the foundation. Repeat the 2d-9th 
rounds until the work is of suitable width, but in the last repetition, 
instead of the 9th round, work 1 round like the Ist round. Fold down 
the projecting ends on the wrong side, fasten them there, and cut 
them off. On the sides of the knot-work which form 
the upper edges of the cover lay on a foundation 
thread each, and on this and the next knotting end 
work 1 round of single crochet.. Sew 
the finished cover on the bag, ob- 
serving the illustration, and furnish 
the soufflets with a shirr at the top, 
through which run elastic braid. 


Basket for Bathing Articles, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tus basket is made of varnished 
bamboo, straw braid, and round 
bamboo, and is lined with oiled silk, 
and furnished with soufflets, which 
are worked in netting with écru cot- 
ton. For these work on a mesh 
three-quarters of an inch in circum- 
ference a foundation of 2 st. 
(stitch), then work 20 rounds go- 
ing back and forth, and widening 
1 st. at the end of each round. 
Work the 21st round on a mesh 





Fig. 4.—Work-tasie Cover.—[See Fig. 5.] 


Fig. 2.—Barnine Siuprer.—Kyor-Work. 
For pattern see Supplement. 


Fig. 2.—Omep Sixx Baruine Cap. 


For pattern see description 
on Supplement. 


Knorrep, Crocuet, anp Nerrep 
Batnine Bac. 


seven-eighths of an inch in cir- 
cumference, the 22d and 23d 
rounds on the first mesh, but in 
the last round work always al- 
ternately 1 st. on the next st. of 
the foundation and 5 st. on the 
following st. Thapugh the third 
round from the last run red wool- 
len braid, and set on the soufflets 
inside of the basket as shown by 





° Fig. 2.—CLoak vor Girt rrom 13 70 
15 Years oLp.—Bacx.—[See Fig. 1.] 
For description see Supplement. 


Fig. 2. The basket is inclosed in 
straps finished on the ends with 
metal slides. The handles are of 
plaited strips of leather. 


Straw Hat for Girl from 
6 to 8 Years old. 


Tis round straw hat with 
broad brim is trimmed with che- 
nille embroidery, which is worked 
on black tulle. After finishing 
the embroidery, the foundation is 
cut away between the flowers and 
leaves. This rich but simple trim- 
ming is very effective, and is all 
that is required. 


Fig. 2—Gros Grain SLEEVELESS 
JackEet.—Back.—[See Fig. 1.] 
For description see Supplement. 
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{Begun in Harrer’s Bazar No. 9, Vol. XIII.} 
LORD BRACKENBURY: 
A Novel. 

By AMELIA B. EDWARDS, 


Avrnor or “ Barnara’s History,” “ Desennam’s 
Vow,” RTO., ETO. 
2 — 
CHAPTER XXXIX. 
IN THE AMPHITHEATRE. 
Srerano Bent, shaping the spokes of a cart- 
wheel in the great archway which served him for 


a workshop, found his light obscured, and with- 
out looking round, said, 








THE MOWER.—[See Porm on Pace 455.] 


“Ts that you, Matteo ?” 

“Tt is not Matteo, uncle-—Pretty Tito! good 
Tito!” 

And Giulietta put down her basket, that she 
might respond to the greetings of Tito, a mag- 
nificent black cat that lived and had his being in 
Uncle Stefano’s workshop. 

“You here, my niece ? 
ter ?” 

“Only a job for you, Uncle Stefano. I have 
just seen Padre Anselmo, and he bade me tell 
you that the tire came off his near. wheel as he 
drove in this morning from Montorio; and he 
wants it put to rights immediately.” 

“That tire again ? Body of Bacchus! One can 
not go on patehing it forever. Luigi said last 


Is anything the mat- 


time that the metal was as rotten as tinder. 
must have a new one.” 

(Luigi was the blacksmith under the next arch- 
way.) 

“He says he can not afford a new one yet 
awhile.” 

“The old story !—waiting, I suppose, till Imake 


He 


him a new wheel, or Luigi puts him a tire, for | 


nothing. Ugh! these priests! 
grudge all—that’s their motto.” 

La. Giulietta, sitting on the floor with Tito in 
her lap, looked up quickly. 

“ You are quite right, Uncle Stefano,” she said, 
with a somewhat heightened color. “The motto 
fits Padre Anselmo like a glove. You remember 
last winter how he went from house to house, 


Grasp all and 





begging meal from one, oil from another, rice from 
another ; how he got whole sheep and goats from 
the farmers about Montorio; and how he distrib- 
uted bread and soup and alms to the sick and the 
hunery? You remember how old Caterina told 
us that he himself never tasted meat for weeks 
together, but gave all his poultry, and the last 
bottle of wine in his cellar, to the poor of his 
parish? Then look at his coat—threadbare and 
| patched. I should be ashamed to see you, Uncle 
Stefano, in a coat half as shabby. Y are 
quite right. ‘Grasp all and grudge all’—that is 
| his motto; but you forgot to add that he grasps 
all for others, and grudges all to himself.” 
Stefano Beni—a sallow, hard-featured Lombard 
| —looked up with an odd twinkle in his eye, and 


you 
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leaning on his mallet, said: “When I was in 
Venice, years ago, I saw a play acted. It was 
about a merchant who had borrowed money 
from a Jew, and had pledged a pound of his own 
flesh as security for the loan. Well, that mer- 
chant’s ships were all wrecked, and he could not 
pay the money; so the Jew demanded his pound 
of flesh—living flesh, you know, to be cut from 
nearest the man’s heart.” 

“ But it was murder !” 

“ Ay, it was murder. And yet the lawyers 
could not save the man, because the forfeit was 
in the bond. However, the merchant had a sweet- 
heart, and what do you suppose his sweetheart 
did?” 

“ Killed the Jew !” 

“ Better than that. She put on an advocate’s 
wig and gown, and pleaded before the judges, and 
saved her lover’s life.” 

“That was fine,” said the girl, breathlessly. 

“ Ay; and the fellow that played the Jew—how 
he raged and swore! If ever that piece is acted 
in Verona, I will take you to see it. But I think 
I have muddled it somehow, after all. I can’t 
remember clearly whether the girl was the mer- 
chant’s own sweetheart or the sweetheart of his 
friend.” 

“T don’t care whose sweetheart she was,” said 
La Giulietta, regretfully ; “ but she ought to have 
killed the Jew.” 

“Humph! you women are all blood-thirsty,” 
said the wheelwright, with a grimsmile. “ How- 
ever, my niece, if I ever get into trouble, you 
shall put on the wig and gown; for I'll be hang- 
ed if you’re not the best special pleader in Ve- 
rona.”’ 

The girl put Tito down, and jumping up, lean- 
ed her clasped hands caressingly on the old man’s 
shoulder. 

“A good pleader wins his cause,” she said; 
“and so the little uncle will put a new tire on 
Padre Anselmo’s wheel.” 


“I! puta newtire? Nonsense, child. Am 


I a blacksmith ?” 

“You are a dear, good, clever wheelwright, lit- 
tle uncle; and it is the wheelwright’s business to 
get the tire put on, even though he does not put 
it on with his own hands. You know I can not 
ask Luigi for the tire, so poor as he is, and with 
so many mouths to feed. He will put it on for 
nothing, good old Luigi; but the little uncle will 
pay for the iron.” 

“ Now may the devil fly away with me if—” 

“Tf you refuse to do a good turn to a good 
man? Ah, but you are not going to refuse, un- 
cle mio. Shall I ask Luigi to send for the wheel ?” 

“Where is the carretta ?” 

“ At the Golden Sun. Padre Anselmo always 
puts up at the Golden Sun.” 

“Humph! Matteo will be back presently; he 
can fetch it.” 

“There is my own good, kind—” 

“Pardon, Neighbor Beni, your servant, Signo- 
rina Giulietta,” said a husky voice in the doorway. 

It was a very small, withered, feeble-looking 
old man, in § es, and a woollen nightcap, 
and a shabby snuff-colored coat reaching to his 
heels. His name was Citti, and he was custodian 
of the Amphitheatre. He also sold curicsities, 
and wrote “ Antiquario” over the door of the 
archway that served him for porter’s lodge, shop, 
dwelling, “kitchen and all.” His stock in trade 
consisted of Etruscan and Roman relics grubbed 
up by himself in the substructions of the Amphi- 
theatre, or found from time to time by the pea- 
santry round about. 

“There is a party of travellers just driven up,” 
he said, “and I have a customer looking through 
my stock, a real connoisseur, who means buying. 
If I send him away, he is sure not to come back 
again; and seeing the Signorina Giuli éé 

“You came to ask me to show the Arena for 
you? With pleasure, Signor Citti; it will not 
be the first time, will it? Give me the keys, and 
I will go at once. Take care of my basket, Un- 
cle Stefano.” 

And away ran La Giulietta with the big keys. 

“She is a dear, blessed child,” quavered the old 
custode, looking after her with feeble admiration. 
“She deserves a husband.” 

The wheelwright shook his head. 

“ Plenty of time for that,” he said, gruffly. “TI 
don’t want any nonsense of that sort put into her 
head, Neighbor Citti—remember that.” 

The travellers meanwhile had alighted at the 
entrance to the Amphitheatre—a father, two 
daughters, and a courier—all English; the fa- 
ther tall and spare; the daughters long and lan- 
guid ; the courier loaded with wraps, guide-books, 
and sketching materials. 

La Giulietta unlocked the heavy wooden door, 
dropped her little courtesy as they passed in, and 
was about to turn the key on the inside, when a 
man came quickly across from the café opposite. 

“One can see the Amphitheatre?” he asked. 

Tt was the sea-faring man of the Piazza dei 
Signori. 

“It costs one lira,” replied La Giulietta, point- 
ing to a written notice in the custode’s window. 

She admitted the English party without a word ; 
but the new-comer was of her own class, and 
might not care to pay the fee. The man, how- 
ever, like most sailors ashore, was free-handed 
and flush of money, and tossed down his lira as 
if it were a copper. 

“The Amphitheatre is supposed to have been 
built about the close of the first century and the 
beginning of the second,” said La Giulietta, re- 
peating the little lessor. she had learned from old 
Citti, “It is contemporaneous with the Coliseum 
at Rome. The circumference is fourteen hun- 
dred aud seventy-six feet. The outer diameter 
of the building from end to end is five hundred 
and forty-six feet, by four hundred and thirty-six 
feet across. The height from the ancient pave- 
ment is one hundred and six feet. The whole is 
built of fine Verona marble, upon basements of 
Roman brick-work, Of the outer circuit, which 
originally consisted of seventy-two arches, only 





four arches remain. This, if complete, would 
ive only eight arches less than the circuit of the 
liseum.” 

“Good gracious!” exclaimed the tall gentle- 
man, fretfully, “ what is the girl jabbering about ? 
Here, Jenkinson—this girl is talking Italian. Ask 
her to say it again, will you? and tell me what 
she says. What? Dates and measurements ? 
Pooh! we have all that in Murray, Tell her we 
don’t desire her information. We only want to 
go round the building.” 

“T particularly wish to see the dens where the 
wild beasts were kept,” said one of the young 
ladies. 

“And I want to go to the top, to make a 
sketch,” said the other. 

The tall gentleman, standing in the middle of 
the arena, adjusted his double opera-glass, and 
looked round the rows of ancient marble seats, 
much as he might have stood up in his stall be- 
tween the acts and looked round “the house” at 
the opera. 

“ Ah, yes,” he said. “Very interesting. Very 
interesting indeed. Remarkably well preserved. 
Period of Diocletian, did you say, Jenkinson ? 
Just so, Well, my dears, Jenkinson shall find 
me a sheltered seat under the lee of the wind, 
while you go over the building. Jenkinson, I 
hope you have brought both the fur rugs, and 
have not forgotten the air-cushion? Really, now, 
we breakfasted so early that I am inclined to cry 
Panem et circenses, and take a biscuit and a 
of sherry. If you were Oxford graduates, my 
dears, you would not need to be told that panem 
et circenses means ‘bread and circuses,’ the watch- 
word, so to say, of the turbulent plebs of impe- 
rial Rome—-unruly gentlemen whom it was hard 
enough to keep in good-humor by gifts of bread 
and the bloody shows of the amphitheatre. You 
filled up the flask with the same Amontillado, I 
hope, Jenkinson? The girl will take you round 
the building, my dears, and Jenkinson will stay 
with me. Don’t be long, please, because there 
are other things in this town which it is our duty 
to see, and I have ordered luncheon to be ready 
at half past one.” 

La Giulietta was as good a guide as Citti him- 
self. Armed with the old man’s keys, she first 
took her travellers down to the gloomy dens and 
dank dark -ground, where in olden 
time the beasts were caged and the captives driv- 
en forth to slaughter. Thence she led the way 
up flights of marble stairs and through winding 
corridors to the topmost range of seats. And 
now the vast theatre—magnificent under the open 
sky, sinking away tier under tier to the oval arena 
far below, like a snowy crater hemming in a frozen 
lake—lay mapped out, marble white, beneath their 
feet. And beyond the mighty sweep of the par- 
apet they looked over the city, with its palaces 
and churches, its open places and its clustering 
roofs of brown and orange tiles. And there, too, 
ran the swift river, dividing it like a eurved cim- 
eter of flashing steel; and there, climbing the 
hill-sides, and fencing it round on every side, were 
the old walls, with forked battlements and 
picturesque towers. And beyond all these lay 
the circling landscape, green and wooded, with 
its convent-crowned heights, its villas, its vine- 
yards, its ilexes and cypresses, and the purple 
line of the Eugenean Hills, and the snowy peaks 
of the Italian 1. 

The English girls looked round for a moment 
in silence. Then the took out a small 
sketch-book—the inevitable little Winsor New- 
ton book, with its pencil and elastic band—and 
chose her point of view. 

“You are not going to attempt to sketch this, 
Theodolinda ?” said he elder, with a slightly sa- 
tirical stress on the demonstrative pronoun. 

“Do you know any cause or just impediment 
why I should not sketch it?” 

5 because it is impossible.” 

“ A cour vailiant, rien dit ible,” quoted the 
sketcher, with a cold smile, i 
of her pencil. “ 
serves to recall the scene by-and-by ?” 

To recall the scene! As if a tiny 


and strength ! 
final conflagration, 

Theodolinda,” said the first speaker, impatiently, 
“ T believe you would sit on a peak and sketch the 
world in flames.” 

“Thanks for the suggestion. Should the op- 
portunity occur in my time, I will act upon it.” 

Close by where they were standing, between 
the topmost row of seats and the parapet, there 
was a rough wooden platform which had been 
erected for the use of the government surveyors. 

Turning away with a slight shrug, the elder sis- 


“If it were the day of 


ter mounted this platform, so not only command-. 


ing a wider horizon, but looking sheer down the 
outer wall of the Amphitheatre, which, like a huge 
cliff, plunged down, rugged and weed-grown and 
weather-stained, to the piazza below. In that pi- 
azza the busy little world of Verona was coming 
and going. There were loungers breakfasting 
outside the cafés; empty market-carts rumbling 
away toward the Porta Nuova; people hurrying 
to and fro; itinerant fruit, chestnut, and lemon- 
ade venders sending up their shrill cries; hack- 
carriages in rank for hire, and omnibuses coming 
in from the southern terminus, laden with luggage 
and crowded with passengers. A funeral proces- 
sion presently emerged from one of the side 
streets: an acolyte with a lantern mounted on a 
staff, a priest with an open book, and a following 
of hooded penitents bearing a covered bier. And 
before their dolorous death-chant had died away, 
there came a burst of military music, and a regi- 
ment of white-coated Austrian infantry marched 
briskly across the piazza, their bayonets flashing 
in the sun, 

The sketcher, meanwhile, was busy with her 
pencil; the sailor leaned against the parapet ; La 
Giulietta, resting on the old marble seat a little 





way back, stole a glance at “The Fatal Loves of 
Romeo and Giulietta.” 

"a ” said the elder sister, from her 
point of vantage on the platform, “‘do you re- 
member that beautiful little flower with er 
als shading into violet which we found 
ter at the top of the Coliseum? They told us, 
you know, that it was one of the flora to 
the building, and unknown elsewhere.’ 

“ Yes—what of it ?” 

“Well, I see one here, growing in a crevice of 
the outer wall of the Amphitheatre.” 

“ Are you sure it is the same ?” asked Theodo- 
linda, abstractedly. 

“T am confident of it—as confident as one can 
be from this distance. Unluckily it is quite out 


“ What is too dangerous ?” 

“Why, look at this man. . . .If his foot slips, he 
will be dashed to pieces.” 

The sketcher, without rising, glanced up, and 
saw only two people where a moment before there 
had been three. The sailor had vanished. Not- 
ing the direction of the lady’s eyes, perhaps gath- 
ering something of the of her words, 
he had slung himself lightly over the parapet, 
and by help of such hold for hand and foot as he 
could find in the interstices and inequalities of 
the masonry, had let himself down to almost with- 
in reach of the flower. 

“ He must have understood what you said,” ob- 
served Theodolinda, coolly. 

But the other sister—realizing what must hap- 
pen if the man’s nerve or muscle failed—held her 
breath, closed her eyes, and said nothing. 

La Giulietta meanwhile leaned over breathless- 
ly. She also realized the man’s peril; but she 
neither closed her eyes nor felt the faintness of 
terror. She saw that he was agile and cool, and 
she admired his careless courage more than she 
feared his danger. Still her cheek paled some- 
what as he went lower, and still lower. His right 
hand, driven firmly in between the broken joints 
of the masonry, held on but a little way below the 
parapet. His right knee rested on a projection 
lower down. His left foot was planted on the 
edge of a still lower block—his left hand was 
stretched down to pluck the flower. 

But the flower was just a little beyond his reach. 
He bent lower, and as he bent, the veins of his 
right hand stood out, and the knuckles showed 
white below the skin. The man’s life hung by 
inthe English opening her fi 

woman, eyes for a mo- 
ment, uttered a faint exclamation. The girl 
snatched off her little kerchief, twisted it into a 
rope, and with ready presence of mind held it 
loopwise, at arm’s-length, over the edge of the 


parapet. 

He did not see it. He saw nothing but that tiny 
pink blossom shivering in the breeze, half an inch 
below his fingers. 

He would surely not attempt to go lower! 3 

He paused, steadied himself by a closer grip 
of the knee, shifted the fingers of the right hand 
slowly, cautiously, as an organ-player shifts his 
fingers on the holding notes, and wormed his way 
an inch or two lower. 

Now his fingers touched the weed! Now, care- 
fully—as carefully as if he were gathering it from 
a rock by the road-side—he loosens it round; 
draws it out, root and all ; — ag ge 
and, ing the masonry with a ip, 
hoists himself hand over hand till he gets on 
the edge of the 


parapet. 
And now, his head ha not yet cleared the 
level, he looks for the time—looks up, 


and meets the girl’s eyes looking down. For one 
Sk oer ance e le of feet 
apart—in hers a tremulous emotion ; in his, some- 
thing that sends the quick blood in a torrent not 
merely to her cheek, but over her throat and brow.” 
She draws back hastily. The next instant he has 
swung himself over ; li on his feet; picked 
up his hat ; presented coveted blossom to the 
lady on the platform. 

“Oh, thank you! Grazie molte! But how 
could you run such a dreadful risk—and for a 
mere flower?” stammered the woman, 
making a vague dash at a word or two of Italian. 
— was too dangerous —troppo pericoloso, you 

ow |” 

He smiled, and made a gesture of dissent. 

“ You must have understood what I said. . . .do 
you speak English ?” 

“ A little, signora.” 

“Well, you are a brave man; but a brave man 
should not risk his life for nothing.” 

“Tt was no risk, si ‘6 

The Englishwoman’s purse was in her hand. 

“J—I am very much obliged to you,” she said, 
hesitatingly. 

But our sailor was not one of those who take 
money for little courtesies. 

“At your service, signora,” he said, touching 
his hat and turning away. 

“Tt is the very same flower—I was sure of it,” 
said the lady, rejoining her sister. “ And see, he 
has had the good sense to get it out by the roots. 
But it was dreadfully dangerous. I shall never 
think of it without a shudder.” 

“T dare say it was not half so dangerous as it 
looked,” replied the sketcher, intent on the curva- 
ture of her seats. “Remember that Arab who 
ran at full speed from the top to the bottom of 
the second Pyramid at Ghizeh.” 

“ Ah, well, he does it every day, and gets his 
living by it. This man would not let me offer 
him a penny. But what strange animal have we 
here ?” 

“ An early Christian, I should say, dug up from 
some of those under-ground places we were in 
just now.” 

It was old Citti, carrying a bundle of shawls, 
and feebly bowing. The signore down below had 
sent him with these wraps for the noble ladies. 
The signore begged the noble ladies to beware of 
cold, and not to forget that the wind was blowing 





from the northeast. Also he begged them to re- 
member that they had yet a long giro to make be- 
fore half past one o’clock. 

“ What does he say, Theodolinda ?” asked the 
elder sister, whose Italian was evidently limited. 

“Thaven’t the slightest idea. He talks an un- 
known tongue—probably ancient Etruscan.—Who 
are you, my man ?” 

Old Citti, between bowing and coughing, ex- 
plained that he was the custodian of the Amphi- 
theatre, and that he had a small collection of an- 
tiquities for sale, if the noble ladies would conde- 
scend to inspect them as they - out. 

“And you, my blessed child,” he added, turn- 
ing to La Giulietta—“ you can now go home, for 
my customer is gone. And he has bought all my 
Roman coins—at my own price, too. Don’t I 
always say that you bring me luck? Give me 
the keys, dear child, and let yourself out by the 
little door. Here is my pass-key—you can leave 
it with Uncle Stefano, and I will fetch it away 
when these travellers are gone.” 

The girl was not sorry to be released. The 
morning was wearing on, and she had a piece of 
embroidery to finish before night. So she took 
the pass-key, dropped her courtesy to the ladies, 
and tripped away down the great marble stair- 





cases and gloomy that had rung so often 
in olden days to the and roar of thousands. 
CHAPTER XL. 


LOVE AT FIRST SIGHT. 


“Wit you let me out at the same time, bella 
Giulietta ?” 

“You know my name ?” 

That he should follow her was not surprising. 
She had, perhaps, some instinctive foreknowledge 
that he would doso. But that he should call her 
by her name!. .. .This startled her. 

“ How should I not know it?” 

“But you are a stranger.” 

“Am I a stranger?” 

“T never saw you in my life, till I let you into 
the Amphitheatre.” 

The sailor looked at her, gravely smiling. 

“T stood close to you for some time this morn- 
ing, at the book-stall in the Piazza dei Signori,” 
he said. “You were buying that ballad that I 
Saw you rea just now—the ballad of Romeo 
and Giulietta. ill you show it to me ?” 

“T have not time,” she said, shyly. 

He was walking beside her—walking slowly, as 
if to prolong the conversation ; and as they went 
along the vaulted corridor, passing through spaces 
of shadow and openings of light, there came to 
them through the broad arches glimpses of the 
country beyond, and sounds of traffic from the 
town below. 

“Prithee not so fast,” he said; for she was 
quickening her pace. “I have much to say to 


“What can you have to say tome? I do not 
khow you.” 

“T have as much to say to you as that Romeo 
in your ballad had to say to Giulietta the night of 


their first meeting. I don’t ask if you know the 
Story.” 


ve Thave known it from childhood—every word 
of it. 

“They fell in love at first sight, bella Giu- 
lietta.” 

Still hastening, she looked away. 

“There are those who say that love so kindled 
is the only real love. What do you think, dear 
donzella ?” 

“T—I have never it about it.” 

“May I tell you what /think? Nay, listen to 
me for an instant. I think that, somewhere or 
another in the wide world, every human soul has 
its fellow-soul; and that these two—created for 
each other—too often spend their whole lives 
seeking, wandering, yet never meeting. But when 
two such fellow-souls do meet, then they recog- 
nize one another on the instant—know that they 
belong to one another, at once and forever. That 
is the only heaven-born love—that is love at first 
sight. And it was so that Romeo and Giulietta 
fell in love, here in Verona, five hundred years 
ago. Their eyes met, and their souls were re- 
united.” 

“ But they were strangers, for all that.” 

“ Nay, then, what is it, after all, to be strangers ? 
What does it mean? It means want of sympathy, 
want of trust, want of mutual knowledge. Are 
there not parents who, in this e,are strangers 
to their own children ?—husbands and wives who 


how can lovers be strangers? Are you and I 
8 rs?” 

“T think so.” 

“ And I think—not so. Are you not Giulietta, 
and am I not Romeo?” 

The color flew to her face. 

“Ts that your name?” she said. Then, draw- 
ing back mistrustfully: “ Ah,no. You jest. You 
are not Romeo.” 

“Indeed I do not jest. I am Romeo—for you, 
if you will have it so.” 

They had just come to one of the open arches. 
He pointed to the blue hills far away. 

“Look,” he said. “You have known all this 
from your childhood—as long as you can remem- 
ber. Yet have you not sometimes felt as if your 
memory was older than yourself—as if you had 
seen the sunset on those mountains long, long 
ago, in other times than ours? And have you 
never met one whom you knew to be a stranger, 
but whom, nevertheless, you seemed to remember 
in some distant past? How can I seem to you 
as a stranger? To me it seems that I lost you 
long ago, and have just found you again.” 

They were now standing in the deep embrasure 
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of the arch, the girl looking away, the man, with 
ardent eyes, bending passionately toward her. 

“T never heard any one talk as you talk,” she 
said, wonderingly. 

“Were you born in that old house in the Via 
Cappello ?” 

“T have lived there as long as I can remember 
>t 3 she replied; “but I was not born 


“ And you have lived since then with your un- 
cle, who is a wheelwright ?” 

“ How do you know that? How do you know 
that I live in the Via Cappello?” 

“One need not be a sorcerer to discover that,” 
he answered. “Besides, where should La Giuli- 
etta live, if not in the house of her forefathers ? 
But will you not let me see your ballad? By 
whom is it supposed to be sung—by the lover, or 
the lady? What! not one glimpse, fair Giuliet- 
ta? You are obdurate.” 

“Indeed, I can not stay. Listen! the clocks 
are striking! It is already nine.” 

“A moment longer! Does it seem strange to 
you that I dare to talk to you of love—I, who 
never saw you till to-day? To me it is not 
strange. All my life long I have been dreaming 
of the woman I could love. I have waited for 
her till I was weary’ of waiting, I have sought 
for her till I was weary of seeking, And now, 
now at last, dear Giulietta, my waiting is reward- 
ed, my dreams have come true.” 

He took her hand, and for a moment she let it 
rest in his before she withdrew it. Truly no man 
had ever talked to her as this man talked. She 
listened, half bewildered, half trembling. She did 
not quite understand what he meant—whether he 
was talking of the present or the past, but only 
that he was talking of love. 

“ Did that lady ask you to get her the flower ?” 
she asked, presently. 

“No, but she said to her sister that she wished 
for it. We sailors climb, you know, like cats; 
and to gather it was easy. I only wish the flow- 
er had been for you.” 

“ And you understood her foreign tongue ?” 

“Enough for that. I have sailed many seas, 
and eaten the bread of many nations. It would 
be strange if I had not picked up a few words 
here and there.” 

He had sailed many seas! A man whose home 
was on the deep; here to-day, and gone to-mor- 
row. She knew a girl up at Colognola who mar- 
ried a sailor; and when they had been two months 
wedded, the sailor joined his ship, and went away 
to sea. That was three years ago; and to this 
day the girl knew not whether she was wife or 
widow. And Giulietta remembered how the vil- 
lage gossips shook their heads, and vowed they 
had foretold it; for your sailor, they said, is ever 
faithless. And this man with the grave voice, 
and the ardent eyes, and the sweet persuasive 
words, like spoken music..... would he not be 
faithless like the rest? The thought stung her 
with quick pain. But she said nothing ; only her 
cheek paled a little as she stood with averted 
face, looking over toward the hills. 

All at once she felt his breath upon her hand— 
the hand which held the key. She drew it back 
quickly. 

“No, cara,” he said, “I was not going to kiss 
it. I would not so much as kiss the hem of 
your garment by stratagem. But what is the 
matter ?” 

“ Cielo! Do you hear the clocks? Another 
quarter gone, and the day’s work alltodo! What 
will Uncle Stefano say to me when I take him the 
key ?” 

Cinderella herself never ran more swiftly when 
the clock struck twelve than La Giulietta now 
ran down the time-worn steps and echoing cor- 
ridors. If the sailor had not been as good at 
running as at climbing, he would have found it a 
hard matter to keep up with her. In vain, as he 
ran, he entreated her not to mind about the key. 
She might leave it with him, and he would take 
care that old Citti had it safely when the travel- 
lers left. 

But she only shook her head, and ran the 
faster. 

“When shall I see you again?” he asked, as 
they traversed the last passage. 

“ How can I tell ?” 

“ Will you go to market in the morning? Ah, 
no—I remember. There will be no market 
again till Thursday. Will you come here—to the 
Arena ?” 

“ No, no—impossible !” 

“Perhaps you may be going to mass?” 

“To mass !—on a week-day morning! Do you 
take me for a fine lady ?” 

“Well, then, to vespers? Surely you some- 
times go to vespers ?” 

“ Sometimes—not often.” 

They had now reached “ the little door,” as it 
was called. It would have been a big door any- 
where else. And now, because she was agitated 
and in haste, La Giulietta could not turn the key. 

“Let me try,” said the sailor. 

But the lock was obstinate, and the more he 
tried it, the less it would open. 

“You will go to vespers to-morrow, dear don- 
zella?” he urged. “Say that you will. Where 
shall itbe? At San Zenone? Or is San Zenone 
too far from your home? You will not? So! it 
turns at last!—shall I not take charge of the 
k ” 

But the girl—besides that she had left her 
basket in the workshop—would not give up her 
trust. She had promised to leave the key in Un- 
cle Stefano’s hands, and that she must do, to the 
letter. ‘ 

“Then it is Addio—but not for long,” he said, 
as he locked the door on the outside, and gave her 
back the key. 

She lifted her dark lashes, gave him one shy, 
swift glance, whispered, “ Addio,” and was gone. 

Then he stood looking after her till she reach- 





ed the fifth archway to the left, under which was 
her uncle’s workshop. 

And neither he nor she observed how the driver 
of a passing vettura checked his horse to stare at 
them ; witnessed their parting ; and then—having 
a fare inside and a load of luggage on the roof— 
whipped on savagely, with rage in his heart and 
an oath Rett teeth. 

She had never said “ Addio” to "Tonio Moretti 
with such a look as that! 


[To BE CONTINUED.) 





THE MOWER. 
See illustration on page 453. 
Currine his swath in the sun, to-day, 
He hears the bees on the clover hum, 
He sees the birds at their darting play, 
He looks where the great clouds stealthily come, 
And suddenly stays his scythe in air, 
His heart in his eyes, for one goes there— 
Goes with the man she long since wed— 
And the passion leaps that was dumb and dead. 


Ah, Heaven! what desolate years since then 
Have written their rede on life and brow, 
When she was one of the daughters of men, 

And he of the sons of God. And now 
She walks in peace her perfect way, 
And he is a vagrant cutting the hay— 
Cutting the honey-sweet clover blow 
On the lands he lost long years ago. 


What is the cruel fate that bred 

Her to honor and him to ruin? 
What is the pitiless power that led 

Him in his strength to his own undoing? 
Let the breeze blow up and the cloud roll over, 
Nothing cares he for clond or clover; 
But he blesses the grave that is just at hand, 
And will give him his share of his father’s land. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 
UMAN life seems to be held but cheaply by 
many who are in positions of trust and re- 
sponsibility. Hundreds of thoughtless persons 
crowd an excursion boat, trusting implicitly to 
the skill and e¢are of captain, crew, helmsman, 
and engineer. Yet the events of the past few 
weeks show that care—which certainly includes 
reparation for accident—and skill are often lack- 
ng; and more than this, that sometimes the 
most reprehensible reckl is displayed by 
those who practically pledge themselves to un- 
wavering faithfulness in the discharge of the sol- 
emn trusts committed to them. 

It would seem natural that the recent collision 
of two great Sound steamers, and soon after- 
ward of two ocean steamers, should lead to ex- 
traordinary care against similar disasters—at 
least fora time. But has this been the case ? 

On June 19, after the steamer Grand Republic 
had landed at Jewell’s Wharf, Brooklyn, about 
2000 excursionists, she collided in the North 
River with the steamer Adelaide, which had also 
just discharged her personages The Adelaide 
was 80 injured that she sank shortly afterward. 
Fortunately but one life was lost. 

The steamer Hliza Hancox ran into a small boat 
off the Battery a short time ago, and two young 
women were drowned. 

The Collyer and the Sylvester, two Coney Island 
steamers, each carrying about 500 passengers, 
indulged in a contest for the right of = on 
Sunday, June 20, which barely escaped resulting 
in a collision. 

On June 21 a Brooklyn Annex boat and one 
of the boats of the New York Ferry Company, 
both loaded with possemare and vehicles, es- 
caped collision by only a few feet. 

Are we to have an epidemic of disasters, end- 
ing in some catastrophe yet more frightful than 
has already occurred, before the need of pre- 
cautionary appliances, care, skill, watchfulness, 
proper official inspection, and all possible scien- 
tific aids will be demanded by the travelling 
public? 








Paintings by “foreigners’’ are placed in a sec- 
tion by themselves in the Paris Salon. At first 
many thought this an unjust arrangement, their 
idea being that they should be so hung as to 
compare easily with those of French artists. 
But the later judgment of visitors is that for- 
eign pictures have been generously treated, and 
placed with hospitable care in as favorable posi- 
tions as possible. England, of course, sent many 
pictures; also many other European countries 
were well represented—Ireland, Italy, Austria, 
Hungary, Saxony, Russia, Switzerland, Prussia, 
Norway, Sweden, Belgium, Holland, Denmark, 
Finland, and Spain. 


Investigations fail fully to reveal the myste- 
rious cause of the recent epidemic, resembling 
cholera morbus, which suddenly appeared in 
Adams, Massachusetts. Whatever the cause was, 
between five hundred and a thousand people 
sane made violently sick within forty-eight 

ours. 





There are about two hundred students in the 
University of Tokio, and twenty-three have been 
sent to this country or England to complete 
their studies. Jnder the educational system 
now fully establishéd in Japan, with this uni- 
versity at its head, it will not be tong before the 
Japanese will take rank with the most highly 
developed nations of the earth. 

On June 12 the steamer Dessouk sailed from 
Alexandria, Egypt, having on board the obelisk 
destined for New York city. There was a great 
crowd to see the steamer off, and the American 
and Egyptian flags were displayed together. 








The results of the sales at San Donato are thus 
summed up in the Temps: Oil-paintings, old and 
modern, water-colors, engravings, sculpture, fur- 
niture, bronzes, curiosities, plate, carpets, tapes- 
tries, porcelains, carriages, and wines, 6,579,580 
franes; hot-house plants, 109,463 franes; libra- 
ry, 118,142 franes; furniture in the out-houses, 
37,269 francs—total, 6,844,454 francs. 





Here is an example of true heroism and min- 
liness, which may be noted for the benefit of— 
any who need it. Among the cabin passengers 
of the Anchoria were two children—a boy of 
fourteen, and his sister, five years old, travel- 
ling alone to G1 w to meet their parents. At 
the time of the collision with the Queen, the boy 





was at his dinner, and his sister, having eaten, 
had gone to her state-room. The brother went 
for her, and then rushed to the deck with the 
child in his arms. One of the officers told him 
to get over the side into the boat, but the little 
fellow held back, and said his sister must go first. 
The little girl was carefully lowered into the 
boat, and then the manly little fellow followed. 





In France a society has been formed among 
wine cultivators for the purpose of devising sci- 
entific measures for destroying the phylloxera, 
whose ravages are daily becoming more serious. 





New York wisely meditates a musical festival 
of its own, to be held in May, 1881, under the 
direction of the Oratorio and Symphony socie- 
ties. The chorus, it is said, will number a thou- 
sand voices, and the orchestra two hundred in- 
struments. The best artists in this country and 
in Europe will be employed to take the solo 
parts. Dr. Leopold Damrosch will be the mu- 
sical director of this enterprise. 


It has been demonstrated that coffee can be 
grown in the United States. The first ever 
raised in this country was on the plantation of 
a Mrs. Atzeroth, on Indian River, Florida. The 
plants were furnished by the Agricultural De- 
partment at Washington. 





Among the novelties advertised in English 
ecclesiastical journals are “‘ sanctuary shoes.”’ 





The trustees of Smith College, Northampton, 
Massachusetts, have decided to co e the 
erection of a new library and art building at 
once. Two schools have also been established 
in connection with the college—one of music, 
and one of art. So many applications have been 
made for admission to the coljege that it will 
 ovrange A be necessary to erect another dwelling- 
ouse for students. 








The July number of HaRPER’s MAGAZINE con- 
tains the first chapters of a new serial novel 
by Henry James, Jun., entitled ‘‘ Washington 
Square,”. which promises to be of unusual in- 
terest. The illustrations in this number are of 
special excellence. The numerous portraits of 
royal personages in the articles “ Princes and 
Potentates in 1840’’ and “*Queen Victoria” are 
very beautiful, while ‘‘ By-paths in the Mount- 
ains’’ and “The Santa Fe Trail’ are enlivened 
by very characteristic pictures. 





A burning vessel is a thrilling and magnificent 
spectacle. On the evening of June 23 the City 
of New York, a fine steamer of the Alexandre 

ine, running to Havana, was discovered to be 
on fire while lying at Roberts’s stores, Brooklyn. 
All efforts to check the flames were in vain, as 
it was deemed needful for the protection of ship- 
ping to tow the vessel out in the stream, and 
water from land engines could not reach her. 
When a fire-boat came to her assistance, the 
conflagration was beyond control. The steamer 
sorned to the water’s edge, and finally sank in 
the East River, not far from Fulton Ferry. The 
brilliant scene attracted immense throngs of 
people, who through the evening and the night 
crowded the piers, and crossed Fulton Ferry, 
thus gaining some idea of the grandeur and hor- 
ror of a burning ship at sea, 





Famine fever has appeared in some parts of 
the west and south of Ireland. 





The recent ‘‘ Christmas card competition’ was 
so successful that Messrs. Prang & Co. propose 
to have another one. It is expected that the 
prizes will be the same as before—one of $1000, 
one of $500, one of $300, and one of $200—and 
that the exhibition of competing designs will be 
in the spring of 1881. It is stated that Messrs. 
Prang & Co. have purchased a large number of 
the designs which did not win prizes at the re- 
cent competition. 





The new iron pier at Rockaway is now com- 
pleted. The shore end is about nine hundred 
feet from the new hotel, 





It is said that the music at Coney Island is 
better and more varied than the music at any 
other sea-side resort in the world. 





Forty-six young ladies graduated this year at 
Vassar College. That they have a goodly store 
of book-learning there is no doubt, and the 
healthful appearance of the class indicated that 
there had been no lack of physical education, 
but that rowing, walking, bowling, calisthenics, 
etc., had resulted most happily. 





The National Democratic Convention met at 
Cincinnati on Tuesday, June 22. The Music 
Hall of the Exposition Building, where the dele- 
gates convened—a handsome room about 200 
feet long by 100 wide—was tastefully decorated 
with flags, banners, flowers, and growing plants. 
On June 24, at the second ballot, Major-General 
Winfield Scott Hancock was nominated for the 
Presidency, and William H. English for Vice- 
President. 

General Hancock is descended from patriotic 
ancestors, who served in the Revolutionary war. 
He was born in Montgomery County, Peansyl- 
vania, on February 14, 1824. He entered West 
Point Military Academy when he was about six- 
teen, graduating in 1844. The young lieutenant 
won distinction in the Mexican war, receiving, 
in 1847, his first brevet for “‘ gallant and merito- 
rious conduct at Contreras and Cherubusco.”’ 
After serving as regimental quartermaster and 
as adjutant, he received the rank of first lieuten- 
ant in 1853. Two years later he was made captain, 
and in 1861 was commissioned Brigadier-Gen- 
eral of Volunteers, and assigned to the Division 
of the Army of the Potomac. if the battle of 
Williamsburg he won the appellation of “the 
Superb ;” and on many battle-fields he led the 
Union troops to victory. He gained additional 
renown as civil ruler in charge of Louisiana and 
Texas—a position to which he was appointed in 
1867. Afterward he was assigned to the com- 
mand of the Military Division of the Atlantic. 
In 1856 General Hancock was united in marriage 
to Miss Russell, daughter of a prominent mer- 
chant of St. Louis 

Mr. English is a native of Indiana, and about 
fifty-eigiit years of age. He has always been 
active in politics, has served in the Indiana Leg- 
islature, and had a long career in Congress. 





ANSWERS 7'0 CORRESPONDENTS. 


K. M. S.—The Cordurette Coat will be a pretty design 
for the gray cloth and satin. Guipure netting can be 
found at the best fancy stores. 

Lorrix.—Write to any of the fancy-work shops ad- 
vertised in the Bazar for the materials you want. 

A Reaper.—Striped cotton, mobair, and bunting are 
used for summer Balmorals. 

Mas. C.—Foulard, or grenadine, or fine French bunt- 
ing, or else nuns’ veiling, will make up prettily for a 
short suit with your lavender silk. Cream-color is 
also now combined with lavender, especially in barége 
and nuns’ veiling, and some cherry-color is then add- 
ed. Fora girl of fourteen a pretty dress of light blue 
bunting and silk would answer, while for a young lady 
of twenty a dress of some light brocaded silk would 
be appropriate. 

Franx.—Get some light blue and gold striped silk, 
and combine it with the changeable silk by pattern of 
the Black Silk Dress illustrated in the Bazar. 

Ina W.—Nothing but plain black silk will look well 
with your striped silk. Use the pattern just commend- 
ed to “ Frank.” 

M. A. G.—Get either gray, blue, or mixed brocade, 
with red in it, to combine with your gray silk, Fou- 
lard or grenadine of gay colors on gray ground would 
make it more fit for summer. Any of the patterns 
lately illustrated in the Bazar would answer for such 
a dress, 

L. R. C.—We do not answer questions about dress 
by mail. Read reply above to “M. A. G.” for hints 
about combinations for your gray satin de Lyon. 

M. MoM.—Guipure lace is not now used for bonnets. 
Make a black cashmere over-dress in surtout polonaise 
shape by pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 24, Vol. XIII 

M. J. R.—Use your chiné silk, but get gray-blue silk 
for a lower skirt. Have your lace over-dress made an 
écru shade to wear with your gay cambric dress. 

Iva Dautu.—It is a pretty custom for a lady to give 
a betrothal ring to her lover, though it is not incum- 
bent on her to do so. The trinket would lose all its 
sentiment if purchased by himself. 

A. M. B.—We do not answer questions by mail, nor 
can we assist or advise any one how to dispose of 
paintings, sketches, or other articles. 

A New Svussoriser.—We can not assist you in pro- 
curing Chinese servants, nor do we know of any New 
York agency for that purpose. 

Mas. L. C. D.—Cover your fire-board to match your 
lambrequin. We have published formulas of invita- 
tions, and can not repeat them. Sandwiches, salads, 
Charlotte-Russes, and ices, with tea, coffee, lemonade, 
and wine if you like, make a good basis for your sup- 
per, to which you may add turkey, game, or as many 
delicacies as you choose. All questions for this or any 
other department are addressed to Harper & Brothers, 
New York. 

Erurt.—Any pronouncing dictionary will give you 
the information you want. We do not pass judgment 
on handwriting. Do not take a gentleman's arm in 
the daytime, unless you are engaged to him. Thank 
your friend for giving you a pleasure in the simplest 
language that occurs to you. Nothing is stiffer than 
conventional forms of speech. 

M. W. K.—Get plain gray pongee to go with your 
figured goods, and make it by pattern of the Black Silk 
Suit illustrated in Bazar No. 9, Vol. XIII. 

L, A. C.—A plain untrimmed black velvet skirt will 
be handsome with your lavender over-dress. 

A New Svcussorwer.—Your cross-barred silk will 
look best made entirely of itself—not combined. Can't 
you get out of it a round skirt with three straight full 
shirred back breadths, a gored front breadth, and a 
very narrow gore on each side? Then have a round 
waist, with a sash and a very short wrinkled apron 
that is confined to the front and side gores. Get black 
Breton lace for trimming your canvas grenadine, or 
else combine it with black polka-dotted silk of light 
quality. 

An Op Sunsoriser.—Get satin de Lyon for combin- 
ing with your blue velvet. Ecra pongee would make 
up prettily with the brown goods. Fine wool gouds 
weal. look better than satin with your gray silk-faced 
serge, and the heliotrope shades would combine nicely 
with it. Satin de Lyon, Sicilienne, and Surah are all 
stylishly used for mantles, 

Jvutm.—As you have ten yards of organdy, make a 
whole dress of it in the present fashion, described 
above to “A New Subscriber,” rather than a polonaise 
to wear with black silk skirts. Trim it with some 
Breton lace on the waist and sleeves. Belted waists 
are most used for lawns. The biue and gold silk will 
make a pretty dress by the Polonaise pattern with 
French Back illustrated in Bazar No. 27, Vol. XITI. 
The coachmen’s drab goods will make a stylish suit 
with a skirted basque and apron over-skirt. 

Movuntatn Anniz.—Your brown silk is a very nice 
shade, and should be combined with écru or brown 
satin de Lyon. 

L, B.—Cheese-cloth dresses will be worn again, bor- 
dered with plaid or striped gingham. Pink and blue 
or blue and buff stripes trim the creamy cotton goods 
very effectively, while others use gay Turkey red calico. 
Rub your white Spanish scarf through a bow! full of 
flour, and it will cleanse it a great deal. Then put it 
out in the wind, that the flour may be blown out. 
White silk mittens will be worn again this summer. 
Striped summer silks are fashionable, provided they 
are of stylish colors. Frequent brushing promotes the 
growth of the hair, and does not turn it gray. 

Luow..te.—The bride should not wear her bonnet at 
a morning wedding at home. The bridegzoom should 
wear a black frock-coat and vest of diagonal cloth, and 
gray pantaloons. 

M. A. L.—Your figured goods would look very pret- 
ty made up over light lavender silk, or else darker 
purple. 

X. Y¥. Z.—The article on wedding customs publish- 
ed in Bazar No. 15, Vol. X., will answer all your in- 
quiries. 

L. M. 8.—Your silk is very pretty, and will look well 

bined with p k blue plain silk, or else bunting. 

Svuusorwer.—Get brocaded silk with cream and red 
figures to combine with drab silk, and make it by the 
pattern of the Short Suit with Train Buttoned On 
iuustrated in Bazar No. 16, Vol. XITL 

Mrs. C. 8.—Your striped silk will make a pretty dress 
entirely of itself, excepting a red satin pleating at foot, 
and red satin pipings and bows. Make it with a basque 
belted in front with the red satin. Then have a short 
round skirt with narrow bias gathered raffles of the 
silk up the entire front, pleated panels down each 
side, and three fall back breadths. Add some black 
velvet pipings to the red if you like, or else narrow 
black lace. 

Auntie.—Black satin de Lyon will not look so well 
as brown with your striped silk. Read reply above to 
“Mrs. C. 8." Gray pipings and bias ruffles of the silk, 
with shirrings and puffs, are more stylish than fringe 
for trimming summer sil 

















Dress ror Girt rrom 2 To 4 YEARS OLD. 
Front.—{For Back, see Page 461. ]} 
* For description see Supplement. 


Crochet Fichu, Figs. 1-3. 

Tus fichu, which consists of two pelerine-shaped 
parts, one above another, ending in scarfs, is worked 
with a double thread of mode-colored Shetland wool 
in a double crochet design, and edged on the bottom 
with a border worked with wool of the same color, 
and with blue Shetland wool wound with a silver 
thread. The border is finished with an edging and 





For pattern and Feperintion see Supplement, 
No. VIL, Figs. 31-38. 


% fringe. The neck is trimmed with a ruche, which is 
made of a box-pleated strip. Figs. 44 and 45, Sup- 
plement, give the pattern for the fichu. Work each 
part, beginning at the top, with a foundation of suit- 
able length, in rounds going back and forth, as fol- 
lows: Ist round.—2 de, (double crochet) on the 
fourth following foundation stitch, then always 2 de. 
on the second following st. 2d round.—3 ch. (chain 
stitch}, then always 2 de. on the vein between the 
next 2 de. Repeat always the preceding round, but 
widen according to the pattern, and for the widening 
part in the back work inserted rounds, The widen- 
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ings in the middle of the back, which form a straight line 
there, are continued in each round. Edge the finished 
parts on the bottom and sides with the border, which is 
likewise worked in rounds going back and forth, as fol- 
lows: lst round (with mode-colored wool).—Always alter- 
nately 1 sc. (single crochet) on the vein between the next 
2 de., 3 ch. @d round.—»x For 1 dot four times alter- 
nately throw the thread on the needle from the wrong 
side to the front, take up 1 st. from the middle of the 
next 8 ch., and draw it out in a long loop, then work off 
all the st. taken up and threads thrown over, together with 
the st. previously on the needle, with 1 st., and to fasten 
the windings work 1 sc. on the same, then 2 ch., and re- 
peat from +. 3d round (with blue wool).—Always alter- 
nately 1 sc. on the middle st. of the next ch. scallop, 3 
ch. 4th-7th rounds.—Always alternately 1 se. on the 
middie of the next 3 ch. in the preceding round, 3 ch. 
8th and 9th rounds (with mode-colored wool).—Like the 
2d and 3d rounds. 10th round.—»* 1 se. on the middle 
of the next 3 ch. in the preceding round, 2 ch., 6 de. on 
the middle of the next 3 ch., 2 ch., and repeat from + ; 
finally, 1 sc. on the last st. in the preceding round, Into 
the under edge of the fichu knot fringe strands as shown 
by the illustration, In the last round of the border on 
the upper edge of the fichu work only 5 de. instead of 6 
de., and edge it with a round worked with blue wool, as 
follows: > 1 se. on the next sc. in the preceding round, 
3 ch., 1 se. on the first of the next 5 de., 3 ch., 1 se. on 
the last of these, 5 dc., 8 ch., and repeat from *. Join 
both parts on the neck, and border the front edges of the 
four scarfs with 2 rounds like the Ist and 4th rounds of 
the border, with the same wool with which these rounds 
were worked. Fer the ruche on the neck work with mode- 
colored wool, on a foundation of 300 st., in rounds going 
back and forth, a strip of transposed ch. scallops, consist- 
ing each of 5 ch. and 1 sc., and 6 rounds wide, the first 
and last reunds being worked with blue wool. To the 
points marked ¥ on Fig. 44, Supplement, sew blue silk 
ribbons, which are tied in a bow behind in adjusting the 
fichu, as shown by Fig. 1, page 461. Similar ribbons are 
fastened at the throat. 
Beaded Tulle Bonnet. 

Tne stiff lace frame has a very low crown and a brim 

four inches and a half wide in front, curved toward the 


sides, and narrowing to seven-eighths of an inch behind. 
It is trimmed with palm leaves of beads and jet, edged on 
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Fig. 2.—Tarreta anp Satin Fovtarp Dress. 
Front.—[See Fig. 4.] 
For description see Supplement. 


the front with bead fringe, and the brim in front is point- 
ed in Marie Stuart fashion. The crown is embroidered 
with golden yellow beads and gold threads. In front is a 
touffe of four black feathers with a heron aigrette. Strings 
of black gros grain. 


Satin and Straw Braid Bonnet. 

Tue stiff lace frame of this bonnet is covered with old- 
gold-colored satin, on which is sewed fine serpentine straw 
braid as seen in the illustration. The design consists of 
loops, which are set on in rows proceeding from a rosette 
in the centre, Inside of the bonnet is a lining of pale 
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Satin anp Srraw Brarw Bonnet. 


blue Surah, which is laid in 
side pleats three-eighths of an 
inch deep on the front edge, 
then gathered after an interval 
of an inch and a quarter, and 
sewed on as a puff, and pleated 
on the inner edge. On the out- 
side are two scarfs of light blue 
Surah each forty-two inches 
long and ten inches wide, ar- 
ranged so that the two pleated 
ends are crossed on the crown 
in front, concealing the stems 
of three light blue feathers with 
heron aigrette. The scarfs are 
hemmed half an inch deep on 
the sides, ravelled on the ends, 
then pleated on the sides of the 
crown as seen in the illustra- 
tion, and serve as strings. 


Wooden Shoe for walking on 
the Beach. 
See illustration on page 452. 

Tas wooden shoe is especially de- 
signed for walking on the sands, be- 
ing drawn over the ordinary shoe, and 
thus protecting the foot completely 
from all moisture. The thick wooden 
sole is made in one piece with the 
heel, and is furnished with a leather 
front. Above the heel are set leather 
straps with buckles for fastening the 
shoe. It may also be used for a snow- 
shoe by covering the sole with leath- 
er, the wood not being water-tight. 

Bathing Slippers, Figs. 
1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 452. 

Fig. 1—This bathing slipper of 
white rubber cloth and linen lining is 
furnished with a sole of Manila straw, 
which is covered on the inside with 
white rubber cloth. Fig. 51, Supple- 
ment, gives the pattern for the sole, 
and Fig, 52 the pattern for the front, 
with design. This is composed of a 
braiding of red worsted braid an eighth 
of an inch wide, which is fastened 
with knotted stitches of black silk as 
shown by the illustration, Having 
bound the front with red braid, join 
it with the sole according to the cor- 
responding figures, and trim the edge 
with loops of red worsted braid and a 
shell as shown by the illustration. 

Fig. 2—This bathing slipper is 
worked with gray twine in knotting, 
and is furnished with a sole of cor’. 
and linen. Having cut the front of 
net from Fig. 52, Supplement, and 
fastened it ou the knotting cushion, 
vegin to work from the point, taking 
22 knotting threads (44 knotting ends) 
sixty inches long, catching every 2 
together, laying them double, and pin- 
ning them side by side to the cushion. 
For the Ist round work with every 4 
knotting ends 1 dk. (double knot ; that 
is, one right and one left knot), 2d- 
6th rounds.—Like the 1st round, but 
transposing the dk. Besides this, in 
every new row of knots, observing the 
pattern, add on each side 2 or 4 knot- 
ting ends, which are drawn through 
the loop on the cuter edge. In the 
7th-14th rounds, for the diamond fig- 
ure, work from the middle toward 
both sides always 1 dk. less. Of the 
ends which were left standing in these 
last rounds, lay the first of the 14 
knotting ends at the left over the 2d— 
14th ends, and with these work suc- 
cessively 2 button-hole stitch loops 
each on the former; then Jay the first 








Fig. 1.—Btovse ror Girt FROM 
11 to 13 Years orp.—Back. 
See Fig. 2.—{For pattern and de- 
scrip. see Suppl., No, X., Figs. 46-48.) 
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Fig. 3.—Crocnet Ficnv. 
For pattern see Supple 
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Fig. 1.—Gymnastic Surr ror ‘Fig, 2.—Gynastic Surr ror 
Boy From 7 70 9 Years OLD, Girt From 6 To 8 YEARS OLD: 


For description see For description see 
Supplemeut. Supplement, 
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of the ends at the right over the 

2d-14th ends, and with these 

successively work 2 button-hole 

stitch loops on the former. 

Next knot the middle 10 ends 

as shown by the illustration, 

but before knotting the ends at 

the right, draw them through 

the loop at the left. 15th-22d 

rounds. — Like the 7th—-14th 

rounds, but in reversed order, 

s6 that the diamond figure is 

completed in the 22d round. 

Work the foundation in trans- 

posed dk. to the middle of the 

SS front, and from there on sep- 
arately on each side to corre- 

RW Fig. 2.—Biovuse ror Girt rrom spond with the pattern; in do- 
y 11 Tro 138 Yrars oLp.—Fronr. _ing this, always leave 2 or 4 

PICHY. Figs. 1 and 2, Page 461.) See Fig. 1.—{For pattern and de- threads standing, as may be re- 
Supple o. IX., Figs. 44 and 45 scrip. see Suppl., No. X., Figs. 46-48.]_ quired. Furnish the front with 


lining and a binding of blue 
worsted braid, atid join it with the sole 
according to the corresponding figures, 
which is cut of cork and linen from 
Fig. 51, Supplement. Trim the slipper 
with loops of blue worsted braid as 
shown by the illustration. 
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Work-table Covers, Figs. 1-5. 
See illustrations on page 452. 

Figs. 1-3.—This cover requires a 
piece of white cheese-cloth a yard long 
and half a yard wide, which. is folded 
down on the wrong side for a hem all 
around, and is trimmed on the ends 
with lace, the design figures of which 
are embroidered with blue cotton in 
herring-bone and chain stitch, Em- 
broider the cover all around with the 
narrow border Fig. 2, worked in cross 
stitch with blue cotton, and with the 
drawn-work design Fig. 3, on page 461, 
and work a deep cross stitch border be- 
sides on the ends. For the drawn-work 
draw out 8 threads of the material, ex- 
eepting the small squares in the cor- 
ners, which are edged with cross stitch- 
es of blue cotton, and ornamented with 
a figure in cross stitch. Fasten the 
ends of the ravelled threads on the 
wrong side of the material. On each 
side of the ravelled threads work a row 
of cross stitches with blue cotton over 
4 threads each (see Fig. 3, page 461), 
and after each cross stitch work a hor- 
izontal stitch over two threads of the 
material, 

Figs. 4 and 5.—This cover of maroon 
woollen Java canvas is trimmed with 
cross stitch embroidery. It requires a 
piece of canvas forty inches long and 
half a yard wide, which is furnished 
on the ends, six inches from the edge, 
with the border Fig. 5 and with a 
drawn-work design. The embroidery 
is worked in cross stitch with filling silk 
in the colors given in the description 
of symbols. The Greek border is:con- 
tinued on the sides. For the drawn- 
work design beneath the wide border 
ravel out 8 threads of the canvas, and 
on both sides catch every 4 of the 
threads left standing with a cross seam 
of yellowish-brown silk. The button- 
hole stitches on the under edge of the 
cover are worked with similar silk, and 
the material beneath is ravelled out. 
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THE FATAL FOURTH. 
A TRAGEDY. 
“TY REDERIC,” said my wife, in the 
%. 3:—Graunastic Suir ror Fig. 4.—Gymnastic Suir ror tone of a dying martyr, “do you 
rrom 10 70 12 Years orp. Girt rrom 8 To 11 Yrars oun, really mean to let our children have fire- 


ttern and description see Sup- For description see works on the Fourth ? 
ent, No. VIIL., Figs. 39-43, Supplement. I do, my dear, 








“Then I know something dreadful will happen. Think 
of Tom.” 

“Tom is eleven years old. He must take his chances 
like other young scamps of his ilk.” 

“ But, Frederic, there are Frank, and Bertie, and Jenny, 
and Lil, and the baby. Oh dear! I know something will 
happen.” And my wife shook her head prophetically and 
sighed. 

Here my sister-in-law, Wilhelmina, broke in. 

“Never fear; your children will all be spared to grow 
up, Mary. Naughty children always live. For my part, I 
think fire-works are fun,” she adds. 

Now Mina was a very emphatic young lady, with the 
most positive and unchangeable views on the conduct of 
life. Miss Italics, I used to call her, because she was all 
for emphasis, and yet she was such a small type of a girl. 

“ Mina, your tastes are entirely too loud,” my wife said. 

The young person tossed her saucy head, arched a pair 
of delicate eyebrows, then bounced up and went to the 
window, looking down an avenue that leads up to our 
country house. Now Mina never bounced up without jerk- 
ing down the skirts of a small jacket she was fond of 
wearing. It was a sort of cut-away coat arrangement, 
with buttons behind, a bit of vest in front, a dash of white 
linen bosom, and a stand-up collar. To-day the rig was 
brown silk, with bits of gold-color peeping from mysterious 
linings, and eordings. Mina wore her fair hair short. She 
shook it out of cold water every morning, parted it on 
one side with masculine freedom; then putting in a pair 
of turquoise ear-rings, bought, with feminine coquetry, to 
match her eyes, she considered, in her own concise lan- 
guage, “that top piece fixed.” Now Mina was a girl for 
which the days of good Walter Scott, that maker of hero- 
ines, would have furnished no model. Cooper’s young 
hunters never bore such a maiden as Mina safely to the 
arms of her family. Hannah More would have used my 
sister-in-law simply as a frightful example. A French 
novelist would ascribe to her more wickedness than poor 
Mina would even know how to name, and then make a 
dazzling study. In short, Mina’s contradictions in charac- 
ter would have bothered Shakspeare himself, and exhaust- 


| ed his subtle involutions of language in painting a creature | 


at once so rude and so gentle, so bold and so shy, such a 
jolly fellow and such a very woman. She was the out- 
growth of an unsettled social state, of a day when women, 
having struggled out of their old places, have not yet quite 
jostled comfortably into their new ones, and so, feeling a 
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Dress ror Girt From 3 To 5 YEARS OLD. 
Front.—[For Back, see Page 461. } 
For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. IV 3. 23-9 


igs. 23-28. 


“Mina,” said my wife, “don’t speak of men with- 
out a decent prefix to their names ; it isn’t pretty.” 

“T don’t want to be pretty,” answers Mina; “I 
want to be clever and independent and strong.” Here 
she shook all her bangles, and examined a pearl ring 
on her slender forefinger. 

“You want to be mannish, don’t you?” said J, 


| teasingly. 


Fig. 3.—Drrectorre Basque anpD Rovnp Sxret, with SHRED Fig. 4.—TarreTa AND SaTIN 
Front anv Pornrep Panets.—Front.—[For Back, see Page Foutarp Dress.—Back. 
461.]—Wirn Cur Paper Patrery.—Price 25 Cents. [See Fig. 2.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. L., Figs. 1-11. For description see Suppl. 


little insecure, they incline to be defiant. Mina belonged 
to a woman’s club, where, in the daintiest of silks and the 
sweetest thing in lace, she talked of feminine ability in ev- 
ery department of severe labor and scientific research. 
On returning home she always went to bed with a head- 
ache, but was none the less ready to declare herself fit for 
marine service, or any other work commonly held proper 
for men only. 

“Tf McAllister comes to spend the Fourth, he’ll bring all 
sorts of fire-works,” remarked this enthusiastic young wo- 
man, not disguising that she was looking out for McAllister 
down the arenue, 


“ Quite the contrary—I want to be sensible.” Then, 
with a careless yawn, as if she had said a matter 


| of-course thing, she added, “I think I shall take up 
| geology.” 


“You'd better be a nice womanly girl, and take up 
a husband,” quoth her sister. 

“ Take in, you mean,” I suggest, by way of re- 
venge. 

“ Not at all,” answers the ready little minx; “ she 
means take up. Men can’t arrive at any elevated 
position unless we do take ’em up.” 

“Oh, Aunt Billy,” screamed Tom, rusbing into the 
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room, followed by Muff, our old terrier, a sleepy, 
puperannuated pet, of which the children were 
very fond. 

“Tom, don’t call your aunt Billy,” says my 
wife. 

“Yes, he shall. My name is Wilhelmina, or 
William, and Billy is good for short. Go on, 
Tom.” 

“Aunt Billy, McAllister is coming from the 
station, and he’s got his arms full of fire-works— 
Roman candles, and rockets, and pin-wheels, and 

ing,” says the excited Tom. 

“ Bravo!” cries Mina. 

“ And Mr. Worth is with him, and ain’t got so 
much as a cracker,” adds Tom, with proper dis- 


st. 
ar Humph! I never did like Mr. Worth,” says 
Mina, sympathetically. 

*“ He likes you, I bet, Aunt Billy; but you won’t 
marry him, will you, Aunt Billy ?” asks Tom, who 
was at that tender age when the small boy is quite 
jealous of the affections of a pretty aunt. 

“Marry! Nonsense, child, I wouldn’t marry 
any man,” answers Mina, with very marked ital- 
ics. “I have to make a career.” 

“ What's that?” says Tom. 

“ Why, it’s a—a—it’s writing a great book, or 
painting a picture, or going on the stage, or— 
Well, it’s showing a woman is just as clever as a 
man.” 

“ But a woman ain’t,” says the ungallant Tom. 

“ You think so because you're only a child, and 
ignorant.” 

“T ain’t ignorant neither,” answers my eld- 
est hope, whose grammar weakens as his zeal 
strengthens. “I say a woman can’t lift a barrel 
of flour, and a man can. So.” 

“ Like your father, Master Tom, you confound 
muscle with brains. A woman can do much bet- 
ter than lift a barrel of flour.” 

“Ho! women git scared,” says Tom. “But 
never mind; you’re a brick, Aunt Billy, and you 
sha’n’t marry anybody—not McAllister neither.” 

“ Ah, now, Tom, I might marry McAllister.” 

“Gus McAllister is a fortune-hunter,” I remark, 
gravely. 

“ He’s very handsome,” says my perverse sis- 
ter-in-law, “and has very judicious views on the 
Woman Question—hasn’t he, Muff?” At this 
she pulls old Muff’s ear, but having gone to sleep, 
he makes no sign. 

“Humbug!” Iexclaim. “ He’s — please 
you by humoring your follies. Now Worth is a 
man that—” 

“ That undertakes to make all the world accept 
his opinions.” 

“He is very moderate and reasonable,” I say, 
warmly. 

“ He isn’t,” Miss Italics contradicts, flatly: “ he 
stares a solemn disapproval of what he doesn’t 
like.” 

“That was when you remarked you'd like to put 
on boys’ clothes and run away to sea, wasn’t it ?” 

“ Never mind when it was;” and Mina flushes 
slightly, for Worth did subdue her that time by 
looking gravely straight inte her blue eyes. “ But 
I wouldn’t marry a man who hasn’t proper views 
on the Woman Question—a man like John Worth, 
if—if—" 

“Tf he gave you the chance,” I suggest, mali- 
ciously. 

“How do you know he hasn't given me the 
chance ?” 

“Because he’s a man of ” I answer, 
knowing Mina will retort, and I shall get at the 
truth. 

“Then the ‘man of sense’ has condescended 
to nonsense,” says Mina, in scornful mockery. 

“Nonsense? Qh, that’s de I suppose.” 

She noticed the slur by a of ineffable con- 
tempt, and went on, helping her speech by a dra- 
matic shake of bangle? and bare arm: “ And 
nonsense—r¢, him.” 

“Mina,” exclaims her sister, “you ought to 
love a man like Worth. He’d make a sensible 
girl of you.” 

“Thanks for the implied compliment to the 
present state of my wits, Mrs. Mary. As to love, 
Arthur Helps lays down, as the first rule for ad- 
vancing a career of distinguished public useful- 
ness, ‘ Avoid engrossing affections.’” 

“ McAllister’s brought lots o’ pin- wheels,” 
screams Tom from the window, and calls out 
— the glass, “ Hello!” 

Maff barks, then goes to sleep within the same 
second. Mina jerks down the brown jacket snug- 
ly over her trim shoulders and waist, feels the 
little upright collar to make sure it’s not askew, 
then lets her hand wander lightiy over the ear- 
rings and the short fair curls, and, satisfied she 
is all right, turns to the door. 

In comes McAllister ahead. “Oh, Mr. McAl- 
lister, I’m so glad to see you!” cries Miss Italics, 
with effusion; “and how good you are to bring 
fire-works! I love to hold a Roman candle while 
it fizzes off.” 

“ A woman’s dress is hardly safe near Roman 
candles,” remarks Worth, as he bows and puts 
out his hand. 

“Oh, are you here ?” says Mina, by way of wel- 
come; and in a minute she is lost in the embra- 
sure of a window, unpacking endless varieties of 
rockets and “pieces.” McAllister stoops over 
her shoulder, and the excited children, with Tom 
at their head, crowd about, poking little fingers 
into paper convolutions, to find out, as Bertie 
says, “ whereabouts the bang-bang is w’apped up 
in ‘em.” 

By-and-by we all go to dinner, and, as usual, 
Mina drags the conversation toward what she 
calls the Woman Question. Her style of argu- 
ment is not logical, and the sequence of her re- 
marks is liar. She throws down the gaunt- 
let in this fashion : 

“Women as lawyers are cleverer than men, 


and I’m glad of it.” 
. ” McAllister agrees. “ Miss 


are, 
Brief, of Nevada, won a case for a man who, with- 
out doubt, murdered his wife.” 





“She ought to be ashamed of herself,” says 
Mina, snubbing McAllister, and hurting her own 
cause. 

The young fellow strokes his blonde mustache, 
laughs, and tries not to look annoyed. 

“But women do succeed in ail professions,” 
Mina goes on, aggressively. Then she looks at 
Worth, aiming to draw him into a discussion. 
He guards a grave silence. 

McAllister says, “ Of course.” 

“ The president of our club has written a book,” 
she says, looking directly at Worth. 

“ And an excellent one,” he answers, quietly. 

“Indeed! So you concede as much as that?” 
This with the utmost sarcasm. 

“ An excellent work,” he continues. 
cookery.” 

“Oh!” Mina says, a little chagrined, “I didn’t 
hear what the subject was.” Then, without any 
provocation, she asserts, defiantly, ‘“‘ Well, George 
Eliot is a woman, and she writes better than any 
man,” 

“ Oh, far better,” McAllister agrees, eagerly. 

“ Nobody disputes George Eliot’s ability, nor the 
ability of many other female writers,” W orth says, 

“Oh, indeed !”’—again with sarcasm; “and 
what is it you do dispute, Mr. Worth ?” 

“Nothing. I hate dispute.” 

“But you despise the intellect of woman.” 

“Please say women,” Worth requests.~ “ The 
sort of rhetoric that gives woman in the singular 
reminds one of the stupid public speakers who, 
for lack of wit and power, keep pounding on some 
new-fangled phrase that catches the vulgar ear.” 

After a moment’s pause, Mina flies at his eyes 
with a new assertion: “A woman ought to do 
everything she knows how to do,” 

“ When a woman, a man, or any other creature 
does what she, he, or it knows how to do, the work 
is worthy of respect,” Worth says. 

“ Well, sir, and don’t women do what they know 
how to do?” 

“Some of them. A woman who is willing to 
learn an art or trade by the plodding processes 
that insure thoroughness is to be respected and 
encouraged. But too many women try to jump 
at results, and are impatient of discipline in work, 
then feel aggrieved because their unskilled labor 
commands no reward. There’s a large class, too, 
who only talk—talk eternally of their so-called 
inferior place in society, but really make no pa- 
tient, continued exertion toward filling any of the 
positions that are occupied by men.” 

“Do you mean me ?” asks Mina. 

“How can I? During the past year you have 
studied German one month, book-keeping two 
weeks, porcelain-painting six weeks, botany about 
as long, logic—under my tuition—one hour. You 
have begun to write a story, and—” 

“That will do,” Mina says. “You mean I am 
too stupid to succeed with anything.” 

“No, but, like many young persons, you haven’t 
the power of steady and consistent application.” 

“Tve known boys as bad,” Mina remarks, 
tartly. 

“ But boys are liable to be thrown upon the 
world, and a by privations and hard knocks.” 

“ Perhaps J ought to be thrown upon the world, 
and taught by privations and hard knocks,” Mina 
laughs, nervously, and tries to look careless. 

For ence Worth answers inconsequently. 

“Women make a grand blunder in deprecia- 
ting their own value—in straining after what they 
can’t have, instead of cultivating what they have.” 

‘.And, in your opinion, have they anything ?” 
asks the sharp young lady. 

“Yes; so much charm and so much power 
as women that a man wonders why she”—here 
Worth grew inaccurate in his numbers, and look- 
ing full at Mina, went on—“ why she should be 
eternally trying to make an anomaly of herself 
by aping manners that are against her nature, 
and that she only keeps up in a spirit of bravado.” 
Worth helped himself quietly to green peas ; there 
was a little awkward silence. I felt Worth’s 
chances were over, and Mina smiled sweetly on 
McAllister, who was flattering her most trans- 
parently. 

At four o’clock the next morning—the Fourth 
of July—my son Frank, with a red soldier cap 
on his head, exploded a torpedo by my bedside, 
yelled, “I say, papa, it’s Fourth o’ July!” then 
danced out of the room like a wild Indian, poor 
old Muff barking madly at his heels. Bertie, 
aged five, and Jenny, a wise little woman of eight, 
I heard in a loud quarrel about fire-crackers on 
the front piazza. 

“Oh dear!” sighed my wife, “something dread- 
ful is sure to happen.” 

By breakfast-time Tom had become an ungov- 
ernable young brute, and could talk nothing but 
“soldiers,” and “cannon,” and “crackers in a 
barrel,” and “ rockets to-night.” He had a face 
all powder-smeared, and very dirty hands. The 
younger imps followed his lead, and little Lil’s 
pinafore was burned through in three places. 
Muff caught the spirit of the day, and jumped and 
barked as well as his infirmities permitted, retir- 
ing at intervals under the piazza steps and into 
shady corners to enjoy his frequent naps. 

At the height of noonday heat the children 
formed a grand parade. Mina encouraged them 
from the midst of a heap of colored paper, which 
she cut into caps and belts and warlike rigging 
of all sorts. An express wagon brought Worth’s 
contributions, in the shape of wooden swords, 
drums, fifes, and endless fire-works. 

“We thought you wasn’t goin’ to bring us 
nothin’, Mr. Worth,” says my eldest son, with that 
charming frankness and in that pure English pe- 
culiar to the gentle youth. 

“ Aunt Billy said you were ‘too disgustingly 
prudent,’ ” says Jenny, who can spell long words. 

“And Aunt Billy thaid,” screams Master Ber- 
tie, with all his curls in his eyes—‘ Aunt Billy 
thaid you wath an awful gooth.” 

“ You see,” answered Mr. Worth, placidly, and 
handing out the playthings, “how foolish and 
mistaken children can be,’ 


“Tt’s on 





Mina winced under his calm good-nature, then 
retired to a shady corner of the piazza, pinned a 
rose in McAllister’s button-hole, and asked him 
to fan her. This appearing to have-no effect on 
Worth, she called for fire-crackers, and with sev- 
eral bunches open in her lap, she held a fuse over 
them, and nonchalantly lighted single ones in her 
fingers. 

“ You'll set fire to your dress,” said Worth. 

“Tl take care of her,” answered McAllister, 

sharply. 
“Tf that dress should catch,” continued Worth, 
“it wouldn’t be easy to put it out.” She wore 
a white muslin jacket to-day, with a sky-blue 
vest. Mina, by way of response, fired a cracker 
from her fingers. 

“ Brava!” exclaimed McAllister. 

Worth turned away to answer Bertie, who 
whined, “When is we doin’ to fire all the fings 
off 2” 

“When you take off all that paper stuff, you 
may come down to the foot of the garden, and 
I'll put some crackers in a barrel for you.” 

“ There’s a hogshead down there,” shouted Tom 
—“a big dry hogshead lyin’ on its side. Let’s 
put lots in it.” 

“ As many as you like,” said Worth ; “ but take 
off those paper caps. They're dangerous.” 

“Nonsense,” Mina interfered; “let the poor 
things wear their caps.” 

“Poor fings wear their caps!” echoes Bertie, 
looking aggrieved. 

“Children,” I ordered, “take off every bit of 
that paper immediately; and, Mina, you it to 
be ashamed of teaching them to be fool-hardy 
and stubborn.” 

Miss Italics laughed, threw up a rose-bud, and 
caught it skillfully, while the whole troop of 
young imps tore down the garden path at Worth’s 
heels. 


Passing near Mina and McAllister a few min- 
utes later, I overheard her say, archly, “ I should 
be a very hard wife to manage.” 

“You shall have your own way in everything,” 
the young fellow answered, 

In desperation, I called Mina away. Taking 
her aside, I said, “ Mina, Mina, take care what 
you do.” ° 

She laughed again in my very face, and an- 
swered, “I shall marry the man I like best in 
spite of everybody.” Then she jerked down that 
jacket with determination, felt the ear-rings and 
curls, and marched straight back to McAllister’s 
side. 

My wife shed tears of vexation, and declared : 
“Mina will make us all wretched if she marries 
that man. He wants her money.” 

I could only call the girl a perverse and silly 
creature, who deserved her fate. She had chosen 
a position where Worth, from the foot of the gar- 
den, could see her side face as she coquetted open- 
ly with McAllister. 

After a little, Tom came tearing at full speed 
toward the*house. Out of breath, he bounded up 
the piazza steps, crying, hoarsely, “ He’s killed, 
he’s dead. Where’s the ice-water ?” then rushed 
for the dining-room. 

“It’s Bertie,” screamed my wife ; “ it’s my dar- 
ling. Oh, I knew something would happen.” 
With the word Mary raced down the garden path. 
I was scared enough to run too, but Mina caught 
up with and passed us both. Ata glance I saw 
the children were safe, though Mary still called 
wildly for her Bertie, who was roaring lustily un- 
der her very eyes, “He’th dead, he’th dead.” 
Jenny explained, through her sobs, “ He’s dead 
inside the hogshead.” 

Then, for the first, I noticed the old empty 
hogshead lying on its side, and from the open 
end protruded the feet of Mr. Worth, while smoke 
and the smell of powder poured out all around 
them. 

Mina rushed to the fatal spot, and helped me 
to lay hold of Worth and drag him out. She had 
turned pale as death, and cried out, with delight- 
ful feminine logic: “ You’re dead, dear. Forgive 
me.” Then: “ Don’t die, John dear, don’t die. I 
love you.” 

I was stooping over the body from the other 
side; the head was just emerging from the hogs- 
head, and the face was turned toward me. It 
was uncommonly radiant for a corpse, and I heard 
the dead man whisper, “ Hush! it’s a blunder. 
I’m not hurt. Don’t want to mortify her. Put 
me to bed,” and John became rigid again. 

McAllister drawing near, Mina cried out savage- 
ly: “Don’t touch him. Nobody but me shall touch 
him. John, dear John!” Then, sobbing, she 
bathed his face in the ice-water that Tom had 
just brought. 

Bertie all this time never stopped howling, 
“He’th dead, he’th dead ;” and Jenny, heaving a 
profound but decorous sigh, said, “ Yes, papa, our 
poor Muff is dead.” 

“ Muff?” I questioned, “ where? how?” 

“In the hogshead,” answered Tom. ‘“ We put 
crackers in it, and didn’t know Muff had crawled 
inside for a nap. Mr. Worth went in to get him 

” 

“Oh!” sobbed Mina, “ and killed himself with 
the powder smoke. Why don’t you send that 
man for the doctor?” This last was to me, and 
indicating McAllister. 

The suggestion cleared the situation for me, 
and after drawing out the woolly heap that rep- 
resented our deceased Muff, I politely requested 
McAllister to run for a doctor. He did so, but 
with a very bad grace. 

Under the scare of seeing Worth lying still and 
speechless, the children were awe-struck. Only 
Bertie grieved aloud over Muff’s lifeless body. 

Covering John’s face, I called Dennis, the gar- 
dener, who was safely stupid, and we carried the 
dead-weight to a couch in an upper room. Then 
John whispered, “Send her away,” for Mina had 
followed close, all pale and grief-stricken. I told 
Mina to wait outside, and let me use means to re- 
store him to consciousness ; but she declared, with 
all her emphasis turned to a new use: “I won't 





leave him ; I won’t. 
dead. I know it.” 

“You go away,” whispered Worth. 

I went, and listened from outside. There were 
sobs and moans for a while; then came a great 
ery of Joy: followed po ery : Soon Mina ap- 
peared, all rosy and “He’s come to con- 
sciousness,” she said, ‘‘ and, and—” 

“We are going to be married,” added John, in 
a voice too strong for a man who had just es- 

death. 

doctor arriving, of course found all the 
symptoms of recent asphyxia, while John cast 
queer glances at me over the learned head. 

McAllister caught a pleasure-train, and return- — 
ed to the city with other tired-out and disgusted 
excursionists, 

Later John felt able to sit on tie piazza in the 
moonlight, depending on a firm grip of Mina’s 
hand to keep him from a relapse. 

My wife said, “I knew something was going 
to happen if the children had fire-works.” 

“But it’s nothing dreadful,” says Mina, in the 
softest of voices, “I told you I’d marry the man 
I liked best, and all the time I liked best the one 
who told me the truth, and didn’t make a fool 
of me.” 

“But you refused him,” I reminded her. 

“Pshaw! that’s nothing. I quarrelled with 
him too, but I didn’t mean it.” 

On the spot I gave up ever trying to understand 
the real feelings or real motives of any creature 
of Mina’s sex. 

They were married last week, and Mina has 
just been told that it was her own hasty outburst 
of affeetion that led to the dreadful asphyxia and 
its happy consequences. She says she wouldn’t 
have married if she had known it. Arguing 
from precedents, of course she doesn’t mean that. 

The children know nothing but the apparent 
facts, To insure prudence and obedience on 
festive occasions we have only to say, “ Remem- 
ber poor Uncle Worth and the Fourth of July.” 
Like little Caesars at mention of the ides of March, 
they all become sad and thoughtful, and conse- 
quently tractable, 


I'll die too. Oh, I know he’s 
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SUNRISE. 
By WILLIAM BLACK, 


Avrnor or “A Pruvogss or Tuvtz,” “A Daveuter 
or Hern,” “Tae Strange ADVENTURES OF A 
Puasron,” “Macizop or Dang,” xro. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
A LETTER. 


Back night lay over the city, and silence; the 
river flowed unseen through the darkness; but a 
thousand golden points of fire mapped out the 
lines of the Embankment and the long curves of 
the distant bridges. The infrequent sounds that 
could be heard were strangely distinct, even when 
they were faint and remote. There was a slight 
rustling of wind in the trees below the window. 

But the night and the silence brought him nei- 
ther repose nor counsel. A multitude of bewilder- 
ing audacious hopes and distracting fears strove 
for mastery in his mind, upsetting altogether the 
calm and cool judgment on which he prided him- 
self. His was not a nature to harbor illusions ; 
he had a hard way of looking at things; and 
yet—and yet—might not this chance speech of 
Lord Evelyn have been something more than a 
bit of good-humored raillery? Lord Evelyn was 
Natalie’s intimate friend; he knew all her sur- 
roundings; he was a quick observer; he was 
likely to know if this thing were possible. But, 
on the other hand, how was it possible that so 
beautiful a creature, in the perfect flower of her 
youth, should be without a lover? He forced 
himself to remember that she and father 


seemed to see no society at all. Peg she 
was too useful to him, and he wou have 


her entangle herself with many friends. Per. 
haps they led too nomadic a life. But even 
in hotels abroad, how could she have avoided the 
admiration she was sure to evoke? And in Flor- 
ence, mayhap, or Mentone, or Madrid—and here 
he began to conjure up a host of possible rivals, 
all foreigners, of course, and all equally detest- 
able; and to draw pictures for himself of tables 
@’ héte, with always the one beautiful figure there, 
unconscious, gentle, silent, but drawing to her all 
men’s eyes. 

There was but the one way of putting an end 
to this ing uncertainty. He dared not 
claim an interview with her; she might be afraid 
of implying too much by it; various 
considerations might dictate a refusal. But he 
could write; and, in point of fact, writing mate- 
rials were on the table. Again and again he had 
sat down and taken the pen in his hand, only to 
get up as often and go and stare out into the 
yellow glare of the night. For an instant his 
shadow would fall on the foliage of the trees be- 
low, and then pass away again like a ghost. 

At two-and-twenty love is reckless, and glib of 
Toei it takes ao heed . the future; the 
ight straw-flame, for however short a period, lea 
up merrily enough. But at woannanay it ts 
more alive to consequences ; it is not the present 
moment, but the duration of life, that it regards ; 
it seeks to proceed with a sure foot. And at this 
crisis, in the midst of all this irresolution that 
was unspeakably vexatious to a man of his firm 
nature, Brand demanded of himself his utmost 

wer of self-control. He would not imperil the 
arse bess of his life by a hasty, importunate ap- 
peal. When at length he sat down, determined 
not to rise until he had sent her this message, he 
forced himself to write—at the beginning, at least 
—in a roundabout and indifferent fashion, so that 
she should not be alarmed. He by excus- 
ing his writing to her, saying he scarcely 
ever had a chance of talking to her, and that he 
wished to tell her something of what had happen- 
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ed to him since the memorable evening on which 
he had first met her at her father’s house. And 
he went on to speak to her of a friend of his, who 
used to amuse himself with the notion that he 
would like to enter himself at a public school and 

his school life all over again. There 


and once more enjoy the fun of uproarious pillow 
tarts and lemonade at 


when his excess ye corse yr 5 Pgoam enable 
him to stand treat all round? “Why not?” this 


ing and seeing; when the past seemed to contain 
everything worth having, and there was nothing 
left but to try how the tedious hours could be got 
over; when a listless ennwi was eating his very 
heart out—that he should be presented ag it were 
with a new lease of life, with stirring hopes and 
active interests, with a new and beautiful faith, 
with a work that was a joy in itself, whether any 
reward was to be or no? And surely he could 
not fail to express to Lord Evelyn and to herself 
his gratitude for this strange thing. 

These are but the harsh outlines of what, so 
far, he wrote; but there was a feeling in it—a 
touch of gladness and of pathos here and there— 
that had never before been in any of his writing, 
and of which he was himself unconscious. 

But at this point he paused, and his breathing 
grew quick. oath so difficult to write in these 
measured terms. When he resumed, he wrote 
more rapidly, 

What wonder, he made bold to ask her, if amid 
all this bewildering change some still stranger 
dream of what might be possible in the future 
should have taken possession of him? She and 
he were leagued in sympathy as regarded the chief 
object of their lives ; it was her voice that had in- 
spired him ; might he not hope that they should 
go forward together, in close friendship at least, 
if there could be nothing more? And as to that 
something more, was there no hope? He could 
give himself no grounds for any such hope; and 
yet—so much had happened to him, and mostly 
through her, that he could set no limit to the pos- 
sibilities of happiness that lay in her generous 
hands. When he saw her t others, he de- 
spaired; when he thought of her alone, and of the 
gentleness of her heart, he dared to hope. And 
if this declaration of his was distressing to her, 
how easy it was for her to dismiss and forget it! 
If he had dared too much, he had himself to blame. 
In any case, she need not fear that her refusal 
should have the effect of dissociating them in 
those wider interests and sympathies to which he 
had pledged himself. He was not one to draw 
back. And if he bad alarmed or offended her, 
he appealed to her charity—to that great kind- 
ness which she seemed to extend to all liv- 
ing creatures. How could such a vision of pos- 
sible happiness have arisen in his mind without 
his making one effort, however desperate, to real- 
ize it? At the worst, she would forgive. 

This was in brief the substance of what he 
wrote ; but when, after many an anxious re-read- 
ing, he put the letter in an envelope, he was mis- 
erably conscious how little it conveyed of all the 
hope and desire that had hold of his heart. But 
then, he argued with himself, if she inclined her 
ear so far, surely he would have other and better 
opportunities of pleading with her ; whereas, if he 
had been dreaming of impossibilities, then he and 
she would meet the more easily in the future that 
he had not given too vehement an expression to 
all the love and admiration he felt for her. He 
could not sacrifice her friendship also—her society 
—the chances of listening from time to time to 
the musical, low, soft voice. 

Carrying this fateful letter in his hand, he went 
down stairs and out into the cool night air. And 
now he was haunted by a hundred fears. Again 
and again he was on the point of turning back to 
add something, to alter something, to find some 
phrase that would appeal more closely to her heart. 
And then, all of a sudden, he convinced himself 
that he should not have written at all. Why not 
have to see her—at any risk—to plead with 

f? But then he would have had to write 
to beg for a interview ; and would not 
that be more distinctly alarming than this round- 
about epistle, which was meant to convey so much 
indirectly? Finally he arrived at the pillar letter- 
box; and this indisputable fact brought an end 
to his cogitations. If he had walking on- 
ward, he would have wasted the night in fruitless 
counsel. He would have repeated again and again 
the sentences he had used ; striven to picture her 
as she read; wondered if he ought not still to go 
back and strengthen his prayer. But now it was 
to be yes or no. bn, ook ag letter; and 
then he breathed more ly. The die was cast, 
for good or ill. 

And, indeed, no sooner was the thing done than 
his spirits rose considerably; and he walked on 
with a lighter heart. This solitary London, all 


lamp-lit and silent, was a beautiful city. ‘“ Schlaf 


selig wnd siiss,” the soft stirring of the night wind 
seemed to say: let her not dread the message the 
morning would bring! He thought of the other 
cities she must have visited: and if—ah, the 
dream of it!—if he and she were to go away to- 
gether to behold the glories of the moonlight on 
the lagoon, and the wonders of the sunrise among 
the hills! He had seen in Rome, he remembered, 
a wonderful coronet of rubies: would not that 
do for the beautiful black masses of hair? Or 
pearls? She did not appear to have much jewel- 





ry. Or rather—seeing that such things are pos- 
sible between hus and wife—would she not 
accept the value, and far more than the value, 
of any jewelry she could desire, to be given away 

kindness? That would be more like 


mistress ; 

ples; proud of her H horses; proud of 
the quiet and comfort of the home she can offer 
to her friends when they come for a space to rest 
from their labors..... ‘‘ Schlaf selig und siiss !” 
the night wind seemed to say; “the white morn- 


ance; and somehow he did not like to see her 
name written in this foreign way of writing. She 
belonged to these foreigners; her cares and in- 
terests were not those of one who would feel at 
home in that Buckinghamshire home; she was 
remote, And, of course, in her manifold wander- 
ings—in those hotels in which she had to pass 
the day, when her father was absent at his secret 
interviews—how could she avoid making acquaint- 
ances? Even those numerous friends of 
her father’s, there must have been some one here 
or there to accompany her in her drives in the 
Prater, in her evenings at La Scala, in her morn- 
ing walk along the Chiaja. Heremembered how 
seldom he had seen her; she might have many 
more friends in London than he had dreamed of. 
Who could see her, and remain blind to her beau- 
ty? Who could know her, and remain insensi- 
ble to the fascination of her enthusiasm, her faith 
in the right, her courage, her hope, her frank 
friendship with those who would help? 

He was impatient with the veteran Waters 
this morning ; and Waters was himself fractious, 
and inclined to resent sarcasm. He had just 
heard from Buckinghamshire that his substitute 
had, for some reason or other, intrusted the keys 
of the wine-cellar to one of the house-maids ; and 
that industrious person had seized the opportuni- 
ty to tilt up all the port-wine she could lay her 
hands on in order to polish the bottles with a 
duster. 

“Well,” said his master, “I suppose she col- 
lected the cobwebs and sold them to a wine-mer- 
chant: they would be invaluable.” ~ 

Waters said nothing, but resolved to have a 
word with the young woman when he went down, 

The morning was fine ; in any case Brand could 
not have borne the distress of waiting in all day, 
on the chance of her reply coming. He had to 
be moving. He walked up to Lisle Street and 
saw Reitzei, on the pretext of talking about 
Kirski. 

“ Lind will be back in a week,” said the pallid- 
faced smart young man. “He writes with great 
satisfaction, which always means something in 
his case. I should not wonder if he and his 
daughter went to live in the States.” 

“Oh, indeed,” said Brand, coldly; but the 
words made his heart tremble. 

“Yes. And if you would only go through the 
remaining degrees, you might take his p 
who knows ?” 

“Who knows, indeed ?” said Brand. “But I 
don’t covet the honor.” 

There was ‘something in his tone which made 
the other look up. 

“T mean the responsibility,” he said, quickly. 

“You see,” observed Reitzei, leaning back in 
his chair, “one must admit you are having rather 
hard lines. Your work is invaluable to us—Lind 
is most proud of it—but it is tedious and difficult, 
eh? Now if they were to give you something 
like the Syrian business—” 

“ What is that ?” 

“Oh, only one of the many duties the Society 
has undertaken,” said Reitzei, carelessly. “ Not 
that I approve because the people are Christians ; 
it is because they are numerically weak; and the 
Mohammedans treat them shamefully. There is 
no one knows about it; no one to make a row 
about it; and the government won’t let the 
wretches import arms to defend themselves. Very 
well: very well, messieurs! But your govern- 
ment allow the importation of guns for sport. 
Ha!.and then, if one can find money, and an in- 
genius English firm to make rifle barrels to fit 
into the sporting-gun stock, can you conceive any 
greater fun than smuggling these barrels into the 
country? My dear fellow, it is glorious: we could 
have five hundred volunteers. But at the same 
time I say your work is more valuable tous. No 
one but an Englishman could do it. Every one 
knows of your success.” 

Brand thanked Reitzei for his good opinion, 
and rather absently took up his hat and left. In- 
stinetively he made his way westward. He was 
sure to see her, at a distance, taking this morning 
stroll of hers: might he not guess something from 
her face as to what her reply would be? She 
could not have written so soon; she would take 
time to consider ; even a refusal would, he knew, 
be gently worded. 

In any case, he would see her; and if her an- 
swer gave no hope, it would be the last time on 
which he would follow that graceful figure from 
afar with his eyes, and wonder to himself what 
the low and musical voice was saying to Anneli. 
And as he walked on he grew more and more 
down-hearted. It was a certainty that out of all 
those friends of her father’s, some one must have 
dreamed of possessing this beautiful prize for his 
own. 





When, after not much waiting, he saw Natalie 
and Anneli cross into the Park, he had so rea- 
soned himself into despair that he was not sur- 
“ee least he tried to convince himself that 

e was not surprised—to perceive that the former 
was accompanied by a stranger, the little German 
maid-servant walking not quite with them, and yet 
not altogether behind them. He could almost 
pone pam, we ocho and yet his eyes seemed hot, 
and he some difficulty in trying to make out 
ee oe at this great distance 
he could only that he was foreign in ap- 

and he wore a peaked cap in place 


a hat. 

He dare not follow them now, and he was about 
to turn away when he saw Natalie’s new compan- 
ion motion to her to sit down on one of the seats. 
He sat down too; and he took her hand, and held 
it in his. What then? 

This man looking on from a distance, and with 
a bitter heart, had no thought against her. Was 
it not natural for so beautiful a girl to have a 
lover? But that this fellow—this foreigner— 
should degrade her by treating her as if she were 
a nursery-maid flirting with one of the soldiers 
from the barracks down there, this filled him with 
bitterness and hatred. He turned and walked 
away with a firm step. He had no ill thoughts 
of her, whatever message she might send him. 
At the worst, she had been generous to him; she 
had filled his life with love and hope; she had 
given him a future. If this dream were shattered, 
at least he could turn elsewhere, and say, “ Labor, 
be thou my good.” 

Meanwhile, of this stranger? He had indeed 
taken Natalie Lind’s hand in his, and Natalie let 
it remain there without hesitation. 

“ My little daughter,” said he to her, in Italian, 
“T could have recognized you by your hands. You 
have the hands of your mother: no one in the 
world had more beautiful hands than she had. 
And now I will tell you about her, if you promise 
not to cry any more.” 

It was Calabressa who spoke. 
[To BE CONTINUED.] 
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See illustration on page 464. 
PEOPLE I DON’T WANT TO MEET. 


& Gallery of Awful Nufsances. 





NO, IIL—THE FAMILY WAG. 


NE earns one’s meals laboriously under the 
hospitable roof of the Kokatoos. Each in- 
dividual member of the family is a stinger. Try 
them, if you don’t believe me. I tried them for 
the last time last night. 

Dropping in accidentally about their dinner 
hour, and asked to stay, with what seemed to me 
but little cordiality (I have known the Kokatoos 
a long while, and perhaps they think politeness 
in my case to be needless), I find myself in com- 
pany with mamma and papa, Miss Adeline, Miss 
Adelaide, Mr. Bob, and an inoffensive creature of 
the name of Bun, or Bunn. 

It is not much of a name,even with the double 
consonant, but in this case I believe it is spelled 
like the choky confectionery hallowed by mem- 
ories of youth and innocence long passed away. 
There was an Alfred, if my recollection does not 
fail me, who wrote operas; but even he—most 
illustrious of his race—is nearly forgotten now. 

This particular Bun of the Kokatoos is, it turns 
out, a poor relation, humble, yet sprightly at the 
bidding. Gray and threadbare and white at the 
edges, but with an appreciation of g wine 
when his glass is filled, and a “twist” upon him, 
as it is vulgarly termed, which is a thing to think 
of and provide against in the future. 

I must confess I am not overpartial to poor re- 
lations—a harpish crew crowding a table that 
might be better filled—yet have I,I flatter my- 
self, a certain kindliness in my composition, and 
I don’t like to see even a Bun—even such a Bun 
as this is—jeered at and insulted in his helpless- 
ness as he is this evening by the brute Bob, the 
Wag of the Family. 

For instance, when Bun is about to sit down, 
he catches him suddenly by the arm, exclaiming, 
theatrically, “Stand not upon the order”—and 
while the poor gentleman, surprised and alarm- 
ed, gazes downward, fancying, perhaps, that his 
heels may be resting on a star and garter, or a 
free admission to one of the theatres, Bob adds, 
“but sit at once”—a remark which, for the life 
of me, I can see but little point in. And when, 
violently slapping Bun upon the back, he cries, 
“Bunny, old boy, you don’t stand much at any 
time, if you can help it, do you ?”—at which Bun 
smiles the smile that is painful—I feel as though 
I could kick Bob with pleasure. 

To change the subject, Bun says, “I’ve been 
down in the country for a day or two.” 

“ Coney Island ?” asks Bob. : 

“ Well, it was to Coney Island,” replies Bun, 
with an astonished look. “But what made you 
think of Coney Island?” 

“ Because,” says Bob, with a playful nudge, “I 
knew they knew you too well at Bath.” 

“ Bath—Bun,” cries Mrs. Kokatoo. “ Bob, 
you shouldn’t.” Then appealing to me, in a low- 
er tone, “ What sharp things he does say! How 
can he ever think of them !” 

“Do you call this spring soup, my dear ?” asks 





“ Bun doesn’t think so, evidently,” says Bob. 

“Really! What makes you say that, Mr. Rob- 
ert 2” inquires the ill-advised Bun. 

“Because you’ve only had one swallow to your 
lot,” retorts the jovial Bob. 

Presently we come to the fish. “Eat what 
you like of that sole, Bun,” cries Bob, “ but don’t 
bone any”—a witticism at which the rest of the 
family shriek, and Bun wears an uneasy smile. 

These pleasantries are continued throughout 
the meal. At the roast mutton Bob says: “ Bun- 


ny, you’re out of joint. Have another help?’ 
When the poultry comes on, and we have been 
served once, and Bun has cleared his plate, Bob 
says, “ Bunny’s won by a neck, as usual. Have 
a few more fowls, old fellow ?” 

“You are rather hard upon me, I think, Rob- 
ert,” says Bun, as he lays down his knife and 
fork, and begins to crumble his bread nervously. 

After dinner, Bob’s mamma, sitting by my side 
upon the sofa, has much to say about Bob’s hu- 
morous talents. “He keeps us in fits the whole 
evening,” the good lady tells me, smiling at the 
dim recollection of by-gone jocosity on Bob’s part. 
“T am sure he would make his fortune on the 
stage; but of course that would never do.” 

“No,” I say, “ of course not.” 

“ You’ve never been to our private theatricals ? 
No? Ah, you have missed such a treat! Rob- 
ert is wonderful—every one says so, and the girls 
too. Robert, couldn’t you run through that scene 
in—you remember—where the man mistakes 
some one for another person? Your sisters will 
take their parts too.” 

“Oh, mamma!” cries Adelaide, “I forget 
mine.” 

“ And I’m sure I do,” says Adeline. 

“ Besides, we can’t act without an audience,” 
says Bob, by way of a clincher. 

By this time Bun, seeing his way to take his 
departure without too much indecent haste, glides 
quietly out, and presently I too retire. In the 
passage, when the girl has opened the street door 
for me, I find I have taken up the wrong um- 
brella. The wind and rain are coming in, and 
she closes the door again to assist me in the search. 
The sound makes them think up stairs that I 
have gone. 

“Thank Heaven! What a relief!” says papa. 
“ What made you ask him to stay? One’s enough.” 

Bob makes some remark I can’t catch, to which 
his mother replies, in a peevish tone, “That ll 
do, Bob. We've had enough of your jokes.” 

“Such as they are,’ says Adeline. “You do 

w so tedious !” 

“Ts as bad as going to a horrid circus,” says 
Adelaide. 

I find my umbrella, and make my escape. 





WASHINGTON AT ELIZABETH. 
TOWN, NEW JERSEY. 
See illustration on page 460. 


HIS fine Revolutionary picture represents 

Washington taking his habitual walk through 
the grass-grown streets of this old town while he 
was quartered there, previous to the memorable 
series of battles which resulted in the final ex- 
pulsion of the British from the State at the bat- 
tle of Springfield, June 23, 1780. The recent 
celebration of the centennial anniversary of this 
last New Jersey battle gives additional interest 
to the picture. Some ten thousind persons con- 
gregated on the old battle-ground, when a sham 
fight was held between two regiments of the State 
militia, one personating the British and the other 
the American forces, which resulted, of course, in 
the former being soundly whipped, after which 
the troops were conducted back in triumph to 
the town, to be dined and wined, and to listen to 
patriotic speeches and witness a brilliant display 
of fire-works. 

A peculiarly tragic incident was connected with 
the Springfield battle. On the 6th of June, 1780, 
General Knyphausen dispatched General Mathews 
from Staten Island with a force of some five thou- 
sand men to dislodge Washington from the quar- 
ters he then occupied at Morristown. Mathews 
landed at Elizabethtown Point, and marched on 
Springfield by the way of a little village called 
Connecticut Farms, which he wantonly burned. 
All the inhabitants fled on the approach of the 
enemy except the wife of the Rev. James Cald- 
well, the pastor of the First Ptesbyterian Church 
at Elizabethtown, who had sent his family thither 
for greater safety, while he served with the pa- 
triot forces, where he had won the sobriquet of 
the Fighting Parsor. With her infant in her 
arms, surrounded by her children, she took refuge 
in her bed-chamber, and engagedim prayer. A 
red-coated soldier sprang over the fence, and de- 
liberately taking aim at her, shot her dead on the 
spot. Her body was saved with difficulty from 
the conflagration, and after lying for hours in the 
street, was secured by her husband, who came in 
the next day with a flag of truce. Mr. Caldwell 
himself was shot down in cold blood about a year 
after by an American sentinel named Morgan, 
who was hung for the deed. A monument to the 
ill-fated pair, erected by the citizens, occupies a 
prominent place in the cemetery of Elizabeth- 
town. 

After this wanton outrage the British returned 
to Elizabethtown Point. They were subsequent- 
ly re-enforced by Knyphausen in person and by 
General Clinton with additional troops. The 
American forces meanwhile were posted on the 
Short Hills, just north of Springfield, under com- 
mand of General Greene, Washington having 
marched toward the Highlands in expectation of 
an attack in that direction. On June 23 the 
British made the attack, and were vigorously held 
at bay. The wadding of the American troops 
having given out at a critical moment, Chaplain 
Caldwell mounted a horse and galloped to the 
old church at Springfield, where he gathered an 
armful of hymn-books, and flung them to the sol- 
diers for wadding, shouting, “Put Watts into 
them, boys !—put Watts into them!” The Brit- 
ish were driven from bridge after bridge through 
Springfield. At last, finding themselves hopeless- 
ly worsted, they set fire’ to the village, burning 
the church and every house and barn but three, 
and retreated to Elizabethtown Point, where they 
began crossing over to Staten Island by a bridge 
of boats at midnight. At six o’clock in the morn- 
ing the crossing was finished and the bridge re- 
moved, and New Jersey was freed from her in- 





vaders. 
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WASHINGTON AT ELIZABETHTOWN, NEW JERSEY.—({Sre Pace 459.] 


From tHE Picture By Jourtan Scorrt, 
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Fig. 3.—Drrau. or Work-TaBLE 
Cover, Fie. 1, Pace 452. 


ment, to the material, 
work the outlines of 
the flowers in chain 
stitch with light 
blue split fill- 


Tiny.—Cross Sritcn Em- 
BROIDERY AND OROCHET. 
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Fig. 1.—Crocuer Ficuv.—[See Fig. 2; and Fig. 3, Double P.] 
For pattern and description see Suppl., No. IX., Figs, 44 and 45. 


silk. 


BEER 


(chain stitch). 


olive worsted into the chain 
stitch scallops, and sew tufts of 
blue worsted on the middle of the 
border. On the upper edge of 
the border work with olive worst- 
ed always alternately 1 sc. on the 
next ch., 13 ch. Fold these 
chain stitch loops on the inside 
of the basket, and 
fasten them. The 
seams made by setting 
on the loops and cover 
are concealed by a 
chain stitch row of olive worsted. Similar rows are 
wound crosswise on the handle. Trim the basket on 
the corners with two balls of blue worsted connected 
with chain stitch loops as shown by the illustration. 


Tidy.—Cross Stitch Embroidery and Crochet. 
Tus tidy is composed of embroidered strips of 
gray Java canvas and crochet strips. The canvas 


alate 
ede 





Dress vor Girt rrom 2 

to 4 YEARS oLp.—Back. 
[For Front, see Double P.] 
For description see Suppl. 


Tuis work-basket is made of 
wicker-work, and furnished with 
It is lined with ma- 


with embroidery. Having trans- 
ferred the design Fig. 30, Supple- 


dovetailed stitches of blue 
silk in a darker shade. 
veins and the outline of the 
calyx are defined by tent stitches 

of gold thread, and the calyx is fill- 
ed with knotted stitches of dark olive 
silk. The stems and the outlines of 
the lancet-shaped leaves are formed 
of chain stitches of réséda silk. But- 
ton-hole stitches of blue silk edge the 
leaves, which are filled in point Russe 
with réséda silk. The veins are worked 


réséda silk and in button-hole stitch with blue 
The sprays are worked in point Russe 
with réséda silk, and in tent stitch with gold 
threads, and the rest of the embroidery is 
worked with blue silk and gold thread. 

edge of the basket is trimmed with a 
fringe border, for which work first with 
maroon chenille a’ border in crocheted 
gimp, and on the upper edge of this cro- 
chet with blue chenille one round, as fol- 
lows: Always alternately 1 sc. (single cro- 
chet) on the next loop of the gimp, 1 ch. 
On the under edge always 
alternately catch together 3 loops of the 
gimp with 1 sc.,5 ch. Knot tassels of 


















strips are each four inches 
wide, and are embroidered with 
brown filling silk in cross 
stitch. After finishing the em- 
broidery, fold down the edges of 
the canvas on the sides for a 
hem a quarter of an inch deep. 
For the crochet strips, which 
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Fig. 2.—Drawn-Work FOR 
Twwy, Fie. 1. 



























are composed of rounds 
of double cro- 
chet, make a founda- 
tion of 20 st. 
(stitch) with gray 
cotton, and 


cross 


Fig. 1.—Worx-Basxer.—[See Fig. 2; and Fig. 3, P. 452.] 
For design see Supplement, No. VI., Fig. 30. 





ing silk, edge 
them in point 
Russe with gold 
thread, observing Fig. 
2, and fill them with 


passing over 
the last 4 st., 
work the Ist 

round.—> 1. ste. 
(short treble crochet) 
on the following st., 
working off only the low- 

er vein for the present, 1 de. 
(double crochet) on the third 
following foundation stitch, then 

work off the upper two veins of the 
ste., 2 ch. (chain stitch), 1 de. on the 

middle vein of the stc. ; this completes 1 
cross de. Repeat three times from >, 
and finally, 1 ste. on the first founda- 
tion st., then 3 ch., turn the work, and 
going back work the 2d round.— Always 


Fig. 1.—Tiwy.—Cross 
Stirco EMBROIDERY AND 
Drawn-Work.—[See Fig. 2. } 
For design see Supplement, 
AO, 


The 





ig. 29. 
Diegotorre Basque AND 
ounD Sxret, with Surer- 
gp Front anp Porntep 
Panets.—Baox.—(See 
Fig. 1, Double aoe) 
yru Cur Paper Pat- 
TERN.—PRicE 25 Cents. 
For pattern and description see 
Suppl., No, I., Figs. 1-11. 


in tent stitch 









































inserting the 


with gold needle in the 
thread. In upper veins 
the border on of the pre- 
the edge of ceding round 
the cover 


work 4 cross 
work the ser- de., finally. 1 


pentine lines ste. on the ; — ALP? 
as shown by last st. in this ¥ 
Fig. 3, page round. Re- Fig. 2.—Crocuer Ficuv.—[See Fig. 1; and Fig. 3; Double Page. ] 


452, in chain 


peat always 
stitch with 


the 2d round, 
join the crochet strips with the embroidered 
strips, and edge the tidy with deep gray cot- 
ton lace. 


Tidy.—Cross Stitch Embroidery and 
Drawn-Work.—Figs. 1 and 2. 
Tus tidy is worked on white linen 

Java canvas in a striped design, and is 

bordered with deep white lace, the de- 

sign figures of which are embroidered in 
herring-bone stitch with light and dark 
blue cotton. For the close strips, on the 
foundation, which is twenty-nine inches 
square, set strips of dark blue drilling 
five inches and a quarter wide and of 
suitable length, and embroider these in 
the design Fig. 29, Supplement. Having 
transferred the design to the ma- 
terial, work the outlines of the de- 
sign figures in chain stitch with 
white cotton, and fill them with 
knotted and back stitches, and 
with cross seams of similar cotton. 
The seams made by setting on 
these strips are de- 
fined by fourfold 
threads of white and 
fourfold threads of 
blue cotton; the for- 
mer are stitched on with blue, and the latter with white 
cotton, the stitches coming transposed. The other 
strips are ornamented with drawn-work designs, be- 
tween which is worked a border in cross stitch embroid- 
ery. For each drawn-work design leave 12 threads 
of the canvas standing along the appliqué strip, then 
three times alternately draw out 6 threads, leave 4 


For patiern and description see Suppl., No. 1X., Figs, 44 and 45. 
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Dress ror Girt From 8 To 5 
Years oLp.—Bacx.—{For 
Front, see Double Page, } 

For pattern and description see 


if Nit 
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Vij} Suppl., No. IV., Figs. 23-28. 
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Figs. 1 and 2.—Prrcate Wrarrer.—Front anp Back. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No, IL, Figs, 12-15. 
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threads standing, again draw out 6 threads, leave 

7 threads standing, on which are joined the cross 
stitch rows that finish the embroidered border. 
On the threads left standing in the middle of the 
drawn-work design work cross seams of light 
and dark blue cotton, as shown by Fig. 2. The 
threads left standing are darned, besides, with 
dark blue cotton, in doing which every 4 threads 
are crossed. The cross stitch border is worked 
with blue cotton in three shades. The hem on 
the edge of the tidy is stitched with blue cotton. 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From Our Own CorrEsponDeEnr. | 


T is a difficult matter to describe the present 
fashion, its character being simply indefina- 
ble, and its details being beyond an analysis. We 
see a so-called dress posed of a of 
pieces of different materials and various colors ; 
as to éomprehending the combination of these 
pieces, it is useless to attempt it. The ensemble 
is charming, and this is all that is demanded of a 
toilette. 

There are summer silks with brocaded or point- 
ed designs in combination with similar plain goods. 
In cotton materials are repeated all the designs 
shown in summer silks, and matched with plain 
cotton goods, Cotton foulards are as silky and 
as pretty as silk foulards, All the Pompadour 
designs of flowers are in fashion, and still more 
especially in fashion are polka dots and almonds. 
There have lately been manufactured gauzes of 
vegetable silk, very fine, and reproducing the ef- 
fects of the Madras goods with plaid designs. 
These gauzes, which are called Tussore-Madras, 
are combined with plain Surah of the same color 
as the predominant tint in the Tussore-Madras. 
Ecru in plain Tussore linen and batiste is always 
one of the colors most generally adopted for sum- 
mer toilettes. It is trimmed with white lace (not 
with the écru laces so fashionable for other dress- 
es) and many bows of narrow ribbon in several 
shades combined, as rose, blue, olive, prune, old 
gold. The éeru laces are used chiefly for trim- 
ming colored and black dresses. Gold-lace is be- 
coming more and more fashionable for trimming 
all dresses of silk, for bonnets, coiffures, and even 
certain small and very elegant mantles. These 
mantles, and also the long ones, are lined with 
colored Surah ; thus a black mantle would be lined 
with Surah in red, old-gold-color, rose, or blue. 
Gold is more than ever seen in embroideries of 
gold beads on veils of black or white tulle. A 
fashion recently abandoned has been revived in 
a somewhat modified form—the cuirass. This is 
a very long and clinging basque, with sleeves en- 
tirely plain and tight-fitting (these sleeves are be- 
ginning to be much worn with all dresses), made 
of black silk ; it is covered with silk tulle or gren- 
adine, entirely hidden under an embroidery of long 
beads of jet, steel, or iridescent. This embroid- 
ery is composed in such fashion as to copy the 
ancient coat of mail worn by knights. This kind 
of corsage is worn with all skirts. Many corsages, 
even those of dresses worn in the daytime, are 
cut very low, either square or heart-shape. They 
are filled in'with a chemisette made of Surah to 
match one of the tints of the dress or its trim- 
mings, or else of white Surah. These chemisettes 
are laid in flat pleats for ladies who are not thin, 
and entirely puffed (that is to say, shirred at close 
intervals) for those who are slender. Metal in all 
its varieties is in favor. There are rather long 
mantles of écru cachemire de l’Inde, trimmed 
with goods shot with red copper, and a fringe 
sprinkled with similar copper. The same com- 
binations are seen in gold, silver, and steel. Laces, 
too, are embroidered in all these metals ; and noth- 
ing is prettier for a black dress than écru lace em- 
broidered with red copper. 

The grand prize of Paris was given at the races 
several days ago. We are not concerned with the 
victory, which again has been won by an English 
horse, but only with the fashions. The date of 
the races is important, and establishes the mode 
of the feminine toilette for the rest of the season. 
Alas! the season has been as English as the vic- 
torious horse, and the prettiest toilettes and most 
novel costumes have been hidden under the wrap- 
ping newly adopted; this is called the Capucin, 
and is made of all lengths and all kinds of mate- 
rial, but always with a pointed hood. It assumes 
all dimensions, from those of a cape to those of 
the long mantle completely enveloping the dress. 
The most original are of wool in the capucin shade. 
Is this perchance a clerical protestation against 
the laws of proscription imposed by the Minister 
of Public Instruction? It is certainly the fact 
that every lady will soon possess a in. Only 
it was not easy to see the toilettes hidden under 
these mantles, and as the greater number were 
unknown to me, I can not deseribe them. 

Short toilettes are, and will be, predominant 
this summer, Balayeuses (flounces of white mus- 
lin coming a little below the edge of the dress) 
are worn, even with short dresses, and between 
the edge of the dress and the balayeuse is insert- 
ed a narrow pleating made of Surah of some 
striking éolor. I have already mentioned this 
fashion, which is now becoming general. The 
flounce of Surah comes below the edge of the 
dress about an inch and a quarter, and the bala- 
yeuse projects as much again below the pleating. 
‘At the races there were seen many habits worn 
with skirts of entirely different material. The 
skirt was made of striped or dotted material, 
while the habit was of changeable taffeta of two 
shades, one of which formed the ground and the 
other the dots of the skirt. For instance, with a 
skirt of satin de Chine, with old gold dots on a 
prune ground, was worn a habit of changeable 
prune and old gold taffeta. 

An immense number of black dresses are still 
worn. The combination most in favor is Surah 
merveilleux (with thick grain) and nuns’ veiling, 
a woollen goods of such —_—— that the finest 
muslin only can be compared with it. The Surah 








is cut in sharp points, bordered with a fringe 
mixed with black jet, and the veiling in round 
points, which are bordered with the Surah, and 
these two materials are combined. The skirt is 
made of veiling, and the edge is trimmed with 
several pleated flounces surmounting the dra- 
peries, which are cut in points. In the back are 
several large pleats forming puffs. The corsage 
opens over a shirred chemisette made of Surah. 
The sleeves are altogether tight-fitting. Bows of 
black satin ribbon trim, catch up, and fasten the 
draperies. This is one of the simplest toilettes 
in all black, say the dress-makers, but it is also 
one of the most convenient and useful. 

The singular weather which we are enduring, 
and which makes us shiver fn the month of June, 
has found its personification in the bonnets of 
straw and velvet. The straw is worked to resem- 
ble lace, and applied to velvet of a dark shade. 
Sometimes the whole bonnet is made in this fash- 
ion, at others the brim only is of the straw lace 
set on velvet. A long shaded plume, comprising 
the whole gamut of shades appertaining to the 
color of the velvet, trims such bonnets. Very 
large parasols are carried, made of red cotton, 
and very small parasols of silk embroidered with 
chenille, and trimmed with lace and flowers. This 
goes to show that there is something to satisfy 
all tastes; but this season, as has been the case 
for one, two, and three vears past, the parasol 
represents the most useless of all luxuries. It is 
needed only as an umbrella, and one’s furs are 
regretted—in the month of June! 

Emmetine RayMonp. 





HEART DISEASE. 

Gentlemen,—I have been a great sufferer from 
diseases of the kidneys, liver, and chronic dis- 
ease of the heart, accompanied by distressing 
pains in the back and head. So much so as to 
confine me to my bed; have been for years under 
the treatment of our best physicians. Your ad- 
vertisement came to my notice, and I procured a 
bottle of the Constitution Water, and following 
your directions, I have been able to attend to 
business ever since, and at present I am in the 
enjoyment of my former health, and now use no 
other medicine. I assure you it gives me great 
pleasure to inform you of the benefits I have re- 
ceived from the use of it, and cheerfully recom- 
mend it to all persons afflicted with the like 

diseases. Very truly, Tuomas Bisuop, 
Note Teller Nat. Bank of the Republic, 

To Messrs. Morgan & ALLEN. New York. 





“Constitution Water” has been pronounced by the 
medical faculty and the public to be the om: wonder- 
ful remedy for the stomach, liver, re and bladder 
that has ever been offered. /t is not a spring water, 
ee reparation b; —— ———— For female 


aT and childhood ty ae 
Druggists. Depot oe Joun St. T icon. 





HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
IN NERVOUS DISEASES. 
Havixe yep peg mera it I can testify to its 
great value in its of 
tory and nervous ae a Cuas. Ee Wemucten, M.D. 
—{Com.} Ruriann, Vr. 





Waar c hair to its natural color? 
8. A. Allen’s W 8 Hair Restorer. Sold by 
Druggists.—{Com.) 
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Corpvine beng ee: the means of the newly in- 
vented Copyin eel patterns may be transferred 
from the in tat with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is coms useful for cntting patterus of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers eereny: or 
will be sent by a on receipt of 26 cen 

HARPER & BROTHERS, ine Yorx. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Diamonds. 


THEODORE B. STARR, 


IMPORTER OF FINEST 


Diamonds, Pearls, 


AND OTHER 


Precious Stones. 
No. 206 Fifth Avenue, 


MADISON SQUARE. 
NEW YORK. 


A.SHLIG, 


813 BROADWAY, N. Y., 
IMPORTER OF 
Honiton, Point Lace Braid: bee Books of Instraction 
for Lace-Making, Crewels, Embroideries, 
and all materials for Nendlowse , Fringes, Gimps, 
Buttons, and Ornaments of every aeaeription,| to match 
apy color, at popular prices, Samples sent. 


CARDS, no 2 alike, Gold Motto, Lace, Lily, &c., 
50 ieee name on, 10c. E, D. Giusezt, P. P. ML. Higganin, Ce 











HOW TO BE BEAUTIFUL. 


L. SHAW, 


54 West 14th Street, New York. 


BEAUTIFYING COSMETICS, only relia- 
ble in the world. 


The assortment of Beauti: Cosmetics 
Pia or ducing the loveli way Ferg 

Eugenie’s Secret of Beauty $1 00 per box. 

Veloutine, in 3 shades, at 50c. and $1 00 per box. 

The new ——_ Mask (patented), with Cos- 
metics complete, $2 

La elegans 8 Face Powder, 3 shades, 25c. 
per box. 

Indelible Vegetable *‘ Li * and ** Face” 
Rouge, $1 00 ana $1 50 per Bott 

** Aurora,® for produ ‘ian blonde hair, 
$1 95 and $2 00 per Bottle. Kees : 

Undesirable shades of hair transformed into de- 
sired shades. 


‘* Diapholine,* the new discovery to stain or 
dye hair a handsome drab, ashes of roses or mouse 
color, $2 00 per Bottle. 

Competent artists, to attend ladies free of charge. 

An exquisite and grand assortment of Real Tor- 
toise-Shell Goods, by Italian, French, and 

erican artists, below manufacturers’ prices. 


An immense assortment of the finest 
Human Hair Goods, 
Positively retailed at wholesale prices. 

All the latest Parisian Novelties in Invisible 
Fronts, Switches, Coiffures, Curls, &c. 
GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 

Finest assortment of Gray Hair in the country. All 
shades properly matched at reasonable prices. 


COM BINGS made up handsomer and cheaper 
than by any other house. 


Don’t fail to send for our New Catalogue, “ How to 
be Beautiful,” with 75 illustrations, free of charge. 


Goods sent to all parts of the country free of charge, 
or C.0.D., with privi of examination. If not 
ens S can be returned at m expense, 

SHAW, 54 West 14th St., near 6th Ave. 


HUMAN HAIR GOODS 
Of every kind and description 
GREAT BARGAINS. 














pines aero $! io. Coy 
eycomb style, nets, 
natural curl, 7 eo Perfec- 
tions, $1 00. A Set of Long 
Branch Scallops (6 scallops), 
$i 2; do., do., puff style (6 
scallops), 32 50. Switches, 
mg a hair, from $2 50 up. 
ir, from — 00 up. Ev- 
lowest ra! 


5 00 filled COD. with 
ya ean amounts, send 


0. ovine of H H 
ae Street, New ¥. York City. _ 


| im SEA-SHORE COTTAGE | 


At Atlanticville, near Long Branch, will 
open June 2ist. It is for Working Girls and Teachers, 
The charge for two weeks is Nine Dollars, including 
the fare both ways; or, for one week, Five Dollars. 
Application to be made at the 
YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION, 
No. 7 East 15th Street, N. Y. 


THE 


Admuration 


OF THE 


WORLD. 
Mrs.S.A.Allen's 


WORLD'S 


Hair Restorer 


IS PERFECTION! 


R its wonderful life-giving prop- 

erties to faded or falling hair, and 
QUICKLY CHANGING GRAY OR 
WHITE HAIR to its natural youthful 
COLOR and BEAUTY. 


IT IS NOT A DYE. 


It requires only a few applications to restore gray 
hair to its youthfal color and lustrous beauty, and 
induce luxuriant growth, and its occasional use is 
all that is needed to preserve it in its highest perfec- 
tion and beauty. DANDRUFF is ovickly and per- 
manently removed. SOLD PY AJ. DRUGGISTS. 


J.J. CONN ER, 
Ladies’ and Children’s 


FINE SHOES, 


311 Sixth Avenue, 
Bet. 19th & 20th Sts, NEW YORK. 
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ery description for ladies and 
baa cothen it with aecnben tana s taste, or ter 
ment. For circular, foe 
Miss MARY HUNTING 


P.O. Box 1654, New —-y OS 
[PRY BERNARD'S GOLD POWDER, 





which does not rub off. 
thing in the murket. . Box 
Circulars to BERNARD, 40 


ions pe The best 
for Sample and 
Canal St., New York. 








Ss Product of a ial refining pro- 
ala {cess Itis Chocolate de Li of 
its over-richness and substantial- 
(CHOCOLATE iy. Sugurless, and, when rmasie, 
i Tabelled JAM JAMES EPPS. cet 

ENCE 8 
E - Homeopathic Chemists, Lond on. 





ALLAN'S ANT-FAT 





Fat inay sm m T to aes 
2 erie acer" 


from 2 lbs. 
the stomach, preventing its con- 


Ps Ay awek. It 
version into fat. ay Jorpulency is not only a cisease of 
fay but the harbinger of others,” wrote Hippocrates 
th nd “ots ago, and what was true then is no 
endorsed by those eminent In the 
AIRBANK, M. ft 


THOMAS 
Ww Su r Majesty the Queen, referrin 
jo Aner ae in ‘he ner pitch Medical 9 Journal,” at 


(Fucus Vesleatosed toa pT soepulens aa, who in 
ithout an 


ieee bn teeta. 


ry from 
ay, has been entirely free from 
she has king the extract, a 
fact which she na independently noted.” 
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pen woo N. ny months 
jeignt we a8 wast 9 de aes We it whic time 

my we was pounds ‘0! ~ oe ing your direc- 
mys Lhav qi cing my weight 
to nds." This t is all very pteteeiet and pleas- 
ant; but Jeet ttre 8 to commencing the use of your 
d two suits of fine clothes ata 





high price, and “and, ad my dismay, that they are en- 
tirely useless I put one of the 4 
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trons, ce aged 
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in. your. mind. A Bree | Exe Anti ta business. is what you 
want in connection w! 
Yours tut, ORGE Bi BOYD. 
So amg ABOVE comprare. 
Serta lt RPO deicne ree 
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Poe ~ the oil firm of map, © 
& RUCK 105 John Sirest, New Y¥ 
stantly tra ae. Fore 5s 
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OUSTON RUCKER. 


similar to the above have been 
onfirming 


on, BOW Ook 
NOW READY. 


Great Rusecll-ctreet Rutlaines, Ape Be 





ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
oF 


BARPER'’S BAZAR 
PATTERNS 


SPRING AND SUMMER. 
40 PAGES. 122 CUTS. 
PRICE TEN CENTS, 


POSTAGE FREE. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, N. Y. 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 


Address 





STEEL | PENS 


GOLD MEDAL PARIS E xPO 


(ae 


"1878. 


14.Stop ORGANS 


Stool, book, & —_ boxed and shipped, only gs 00. 
New Pianos $210 to 1,600. Before you buy an Lon 
strument be sure to see my Midsummer offer 
trated, free. Address Dan. F. Beatty, W. Nae 
HAIR. 


SUPERFLUOUS 





ITION 








Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only unfailin 
penne for removing haan ve and anently 
annoying disfigurements f: rom the Li ps, Chee! 
Chin, Arms, = -» Without eng as the ‘sun Ladies 
may address M me. JULIAN, 


East 20th St., N.Y. 
































me iat iatlaa tia 


Juty 17, 1880.] 
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ERUUY 


309, 311, 311 1-2 Grand St, N.Y. 
NEW STRAW GOODS 


DELIVERED TWICE DAILY. 


LESS ‘THAN HALF LAST MONTH'S PRICES. 
BALANCE OF STOCK 
REDUCED. 


Black Chip Bonnets, 25¢., 39c. up. 

Fine Milan Hats, 25c., 39c., 49c. up. 
Rustic Straws, 7¢., 10c. up. 

Children’s Hats, 5¢., 10¢., 15¢., 20¢. up. 
Leghorn Hats, 35¢., 45¢., 50c., 75c. 


LATEST SHAPES 


FAYAL HATS, 


WHITE and all the MIXTURES, 19c., 89c., 47c. 


TRIMMED BONNETS, 
G1 25,8180, 89,10 8050. 
CLOSING SALE. 


MILLINERY GOODS. 


OLD GOLD SATINS. CARDINAL SATINS. 


VELVET GRENADINES, 2c. and 50c., HAVE BEEN 
SOLD $2 50. 
23 PIECES STRIPED SATINS, 36c. per yard. 
15 PIECES BLACK SATIN, 56c. per yard. 
BARGAINS. 
COLORS IN SATINS AT 85c., 45c., 55c. UP. 


ORDERS BY MAIL 


PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 


EDWD. RIDLEY & SONS, 
Nos. 309, 311, 31114 Grand St., 
Nos. 56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 66,68, 70 Allen St. 



















The THOMPSON 
Patent SARATOGA 
WAVE (which just took 
-* ist Premium at the Cin- 

cinnati Industrial Expo- 

} sition), made wholly of 
; natural curly hair, is indis- 
pensable to a lady who is 
bald, or whose front hair is thin or 
will not remain in crimp in damp or 
warm weather. It is the “latest” 
w@ and best, being guaranteed to wear three 
oe mie 7 than rye other wave made. 
we (7 Pri . 86 to $12. Sent, C.0.D., 

o with privilege of returning. fo be had ONLY of 
MRS. C. THOMPSON, 10 ‘State Street, Chicago. 
Send for Llustrated Catalogue free. 


NOTICE! 


Mr. J. G. Crorry, of eae the right to supply 
theCanadian trade with our C Paper Patterns, known 
as ‘‘ Harper's Bazar Patterns.” We furnish him with 
a complete assortment of all styles issued by us, with 
prices same as usual, twenty-five cents for complete 
suit or wardrobe. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, 


Franklin Square, N. Y. 


HAUTHAWAY’S 


Peerless Gloss 


AN ELEGANT DRESSING 


—FOR— 


LADIES? BOOTS & SHOES — 


Copyright, 1879, by Mrs. C. Thompson. 














00 Lovely Rosebud Chromo Cards, or 20 all Floral x7 
J with name, 10¢. Nassau Carp Co., Nassau, N. } 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, On One Year 








HARPER'S WEEKLY, One Year........ mieave ie p 

HARPER'S BAZAR, One Year............. .. 400 

HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, One Year..... 150 
A COMBINATION OFFER, 

Harrer’s Macaztne...., 

Harvrr’s Wrekiy....... tone Year..........$10 00 

Hanrer’s Bazar......... 

Harper's Magazine. 

Harerr’s WEEKLY... ‘} One Year..... 7 00 

Harrer’s Magazine..... 

Harprr’s Bazan...... . a One Year sdatpnbtdireso. oe 700 

Harper's dao esky 

Hanenn's Bisis.. *} One FORE ccscccese 7 00 


The Volumes of es Weikly and Bazar begin with 
the first Numbers for January, and the Volumes of 
the Magazine with the Numbers for June and De- 
cember of each year. 

Subscriptions will be commenced with the Num- 
ber of each Periodical current at the time of receipt 
of order, except in cases where the subscriber other- 
wise directs. 

Remittances should be made by Post - Office 
Money Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss. 

Address HARPER & BROTHERS, 

Franxuin Squarr, New York. 


WA Gold, Crystal, Lace, Perfumed, & Chromo cards,name 
in gold and jet, 10¢. Clinton Bros.,Clintonville,Ct. 








18809 JONES 1840 


CHOICE SUMMER GOODS. 
85 Departments at Popular Prices. 
SUITS AND CLOAKS. AHOUSEFURN’G GOODS, 


BOYS’ SUITS. o°v'5 SILVERWARE. 
DRESS GOODS. O DO GLASSWARE. 
LINENS. O Os cROCKERY. 
SILKS. a oO. 


JONES 


Kighth Avenue 
AN 
Nineteenth Street. 








Eighth Avenue 
D 
Nineteenth Street. 


, JONES 


— O 
CARPETS. Oo 
_ Oo Oo 
UPHOLSTERY. 0, oO 
FURNITURE. oOo AO 
DOMESTICS, V Gents’ Funnesmtxe ( Q’ps. 











4 


OULACES. 

GLOVES. 
HOSIERY. 
MILLINERY. 


Personal and Housekeeping Outfits furnished. 
SAMPLES SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


KEYES, 
Poplar Fancy and Diy Goods 


STORES, 
349, 351, 353 Sth Avenue, 
NEW YORK. 


PRIOR TO OUR INVENTORY OF STOCK, WE 
HAVE CONCLUDED TO SELL OFF OUR LARGE 
AND VARIED ASSORTMENT OF 


Dress Goods, Suits, 
and Summer Silks, 
AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


ALL-WOOL BUNTINGS, 20c., 25c. 
FANCY STRIPES DITTO at 2c. ; worth 37}c. 


DEBEIGES. 


WE HAVE ONE CASE LEFT OF THOSE CELE- 
BRATED 48-INCH DEBEIGES, WHICH WE WILL 
CLOSE AT 45c. PER YARD; worth 70c. 


GREAT BARGAIN. 


SAMPLES AND CATALOGUE SENT ON RE- 
CEIPT OF STAMP. 


KEYES, 8th Ave.,N.Y. 


20 Gold and Silver Chromo Cards, with name, 10c., 
postpaid. * G.L REED & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 











ASK FOR THE 


FAVORITE RUFFLING 


TRADE MARK. 


LATEST AND CHOICEST STYLES. 
FOR SALE BY 


ALL FIRST-CLASS RETAILERS 
IN THE UNITED STATES. 


art NEEDLEWORK 


AND MATERIALS. 
BENTLEY BROTHERS, 48 and 50 Walker Street, 
Have just issued NEW Catalogue. 
___ Send 3c. Stamp. 





Harper's European GuideBook 


FOR Isso. 
By W. Pemsroxe Ferrives. 


IN 3 VOLS. PRICE, $3 00 PER VOL. 


The Volumes sold separately. 








Vol. I. Great Britain, Ireland, France, Belgium, 
and Holland. 
Vol. Il. Germany, Austria, Italy, and the East. 


Vol. III. Switzerland, Russia, Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, and Spain. 


Ga” Hither of the Volumes sent by mail on receipt of 
Three Dollars. 


HARPER’S PHRASE - BOOK: 
Without a Master, German Without a 
Master, Italian Without a Master. By 
W. Pemproxe Ferripee, Complete in one 
volume. Price, $1 50. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


CALEDONIA SPRINGS, 
Between Montreal and Ottawa, Celebrated Canadian 
Snmmer and Health Resort. Season, May to October. 
White Sulphur, Saline, and Gas Waters and Baths. 
Highest Medical recommendations. Unfailing in 
Rheumatic, Dyspeptic, Blood, Skin, Urinary, and kin- 
dred afflictions. GRAND HOT EL, weekly rates, $8 
to $17 50. For complete guide, address 

GRAND HOTEL, Caledonia Springs, Canada. 


50 Bi 








t Cards. New Chromo, Shells, Gilt-Edge,&c., 

name, 10c. G. A. Seaixa, Northford, Ct. 
ORNE’S CRIMPING LAMP \ 

Will Crimp the Hairin two minutes. Ik 
can be carried in the pocket, and is always 
ready. For sale by Druggists and Fancy Good 
Stores, Sent by em for 25 cents in stamp». 

Address C. P. ORNE. Gombettaepert, Mass. 

AGENTS WANT 


50 {Chromo ,Snowflake,and Lace Cards,with name, l0c. 
40 all Chromos,10c. Star Print’g Co.,Northford,Ct. 














One Hundred Years Old. 





1780 











LA BELLE CHOCOLATIERE. 


WALTER BAKER & C0., 


Dorchester, Mass. 


CHOCOLATE, BROMA, AND COCOA 


In their best and purest form, contain every ingredient that is 
needful for the sustenance and growth of the human system, 
being composed as determined by chemical analysis of starch, 
gum, gluten, oil, and a white crystallizable substance called 
theobromine, similar to theine in tea, but containing more 
nitrogen and being an important adjunct to nutrition. 


SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


Our Book of Choice Chocolate Receipts will be sent free to any address. 


1880 











HARPER’S BAZAR PATTERNS. 





The following are some of our latest SPRING and SUMMER Patterns for 
1880, and will be sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE 


CENTS for each Pattern. 
—from 30 to 46 inches bust measure. 


Ladies’ Suits are furnished in nine sizes, even numbers 


VOLUME Xill. 


ROBESPIERRE COAT and Walking Skirt....No. 12 


. HANDKERCHIEF COSTUME: Pleated 


Basque,Tallien Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt “ 12 
MOURNING COSTUME: Coat ~~ and 
Round SBirt......cccccccccceseccosecsessees “ 18 
ENGLISH SURTOUT, and Full Round Skirt.. “ 13 
OVER - DRESS, Kilt Skirt, and writes Coat 
(for child from 2 to 7 years old)..........+++ “> 
MARIE CHRISTINE MANTLE, Revers Over- 
skirt, and Short, Round > RR SB “ 
VISITE MANTLE, Apron Over-skirt, and 
BModnd BHI... cece ccccncccescceweocsse * 15 
SLEEVED MANTLE WITH PLEATED BACK, 
Apron Over-skirt, and Demi-Trained SKirt.. “ 16 
SHORT SUIT, with Train buttoned on....... “ 16 
SHIRRED MANTLE, Apron Over-skirt, and 
BROWN BRE onan. ccc ccc cc ge sep encccveveve fat 
POSTILION BASQUE, Short Tablier Over- 
Skirt, and Round Skirt. .............s0.... ~ 


A complete list of all Patterns 
Address 


tion. 





POINTED BASQUE with Skirt Rie, poems 
Over-skirt, and Round Skirt...........-..-. No, 20 
CHILDREN’S WARDROBE: Sacque Dress 
with Flounce and Sash, and Jacket with 
Simulated Vest, Under-waist, and Kilt Skirt 
(for child from 1 to 5 years old)............. 
LOUIS XV. COAT, Double-Breasted Skirted 
Polonaise, and Box- Pleated Skirt (for girl 
from 7 to 15 years O1d)..........ceccceceeees =o 
SPANISH MANTILLA and Elbow Cape...... * 3 
GLOVE-FITTING BASQUE, Over-skirt, with 
Hooped Drapery, and Double Kilt Skirt... .. » 
BYRON HANDKERCHIEF SUIT (Basque, 
Over-skirt Open at the Side,and Round Skirt). “* 22 
SURTOUT POLONAISE with Pleated Front, 
Pelerine and Round Skirt.................. “ 24 
COAT-TAIL BA ph Double Apron Over- 
skirt, and Round Skirt..................... “ @& 
PLAIN POLONAISE with French Back, and 
Round Skirt “a 


published by us will be sent free on applica- 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, New York. 


French 





HARPER & BROTHERS’ 
NT OF NEW BOOKS, 


THE CONGREGATIONALISN OF THE LAST 
THREE HUNDRED YEARS, as Seen in ite Liter- 
ature: with Special Reference ‘to certain Recondite, 
Neglected, or Disputed Passages. With a Biblio- 

raphical Appendix. By Henry Manryn Dexrer. 
ge Svo, 1082 pages, Cloth, $6 00 


Il. 
THE QUEEN. A Biographical Sketch of Queen 
Victoria. By Mrs. O.iruanr. With 44 llustrations. 
4to, Paper, 25 cents. 


TIL. 
A HISTORY OF GREEK LITERATURE. A His- 
bag | of Classical Greek Literature. By the Rev. 
. Manarry, M.A., Trinity College, Dublin, Au- 
thor of “Social Life in Greece.” 2 vols., 12mo, 
Cloth, $4 00. 
IV. 
DR. BUSHNELL’S LIFE. Life and Letters of Horace 
Bushnell. With Two Portraits. 8vo, Cloth, $3 00, 


Vv. 

ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. Edited by Joun 
Mortry. The following volumes are now ready: 
ALEXANDER POPE. By Lest Srerury, 

COWPER. By Gotpwtn Sarru. 

SAMUEL JOHNSON. By Lesiie Srerucn, 
EDWARD GIBBON. By J. C. Morwon. 
SIR WALTER SCOTT. By R. H. Hurron, 
SHELLEY. By J. A. Symonps. 
GOLDSMITH. By Wiiutam Braox. 
HUME. By Professor Huxtey. 

DANIEL DEFOE. By Wu.1.1am Minto. 
ROBERT BURNS. By Principal Suair. 
SPENSER. By Dean Cuvren. 
THACKERAY. By Antuony Troop. 
BURKE. By Joun Morey. 

MILTON. By Marx Parrtison. 
SOUTHEY. By Epwarp Dowpen. 
BUNYAN. By James Awruony Frovne. 
CHAUCER. By Apvo.rsus Wi.tiam Warp. 


12mo, Cloth, 75 cents a volume. 


HAWTHORNE. By Henry James, Jr. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 00. 
VI. 

BUSINESS LIFE IN ANCIENT ROME. By C.G 
Herpermann, 32mo, Paper, 20 cents; Cloth, 35 cents. 
VII. 

GIBBON’S ROMAN EMPIRE. The History of the 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. By Epwarp 


Gispon. With Notes, by Dean Muman, M. Guizor, 
and Dr. WintiaM Smirit. From New Electrotype 
Plates. 6 vols., Svo, Cloth, with Paper Labels and 


Uncut Edges, in a box, $12 00. (Uniform with the 
New and Popular Library Editions of Hume, Ma- 
caulay, Motley, and Hildreth which have been re- 
cently published.) vem 


PHYSICAL HISTORY OF THE EARTH. 
ters from the Physical History of the Earth. 
ruck Nioons, F.G.S., F.R.G.S. 


1X. 

THE STUDENT'S HUME. New Edition. A His- 
tory#of England, from the Earliest Times to the 
Revolution in 1688. Based on the History of Davin 
Home. Incorporating the Corrections and Re- 
searches of Recent Historians. Continued to the 
Treaty of Berlin in 1878. New Edition, Revised 
and Corrected by J. 8. Brewer, M.A., late Professor 
of Modern History and English Literature, King’s 
College, London. With an “Appendix by an Amer- 
ican Editor. Illustrated by Maps and Engravings 
on Wood. Large 12mo, 844 pp., Cloth, $1 50. Uni- 
form with the Student's Series. 


Chap- 
By Ar- 
12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 


pm 
DR. MUHLENBERG'S LIFE. 
Dr. Muhlenberg. 
traits on Steel. 


Life and Work of 
By Anne Ayres. With Two Por- 

Svo, Cloth, $3 00. 

XI. 

A MODEL SUPERINTENDENT. A Sketch of the 
Life, Character, and Methods of Work of Henry P. 
Haven, of the International Lesson Committee. By 
H. Cray Trumputt, Editor of the “Sunday-Se hool 
Times.” With a Portrait. 12mo, Cloth, $1 00, 





—<—__—$___. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


The Duke’s Children. By Anruony Trottope. 20 cts. 


Poet and Peer. By Hamttrox Aipét. 15 cents. 


The Pennant Family. By Anne Beare. 15 cents. 


Mrs. Austin. By Marcarer Verey. 25 cents. 


Mary Anerley. By R.D. BLACKMORE. 15 cents. 


Reata: What's in a Name. 


By E. D.Geranm 15 cts. 


Clara Vanghap. By R. D. Bu ACKMORE. 


15 cents, 
The Virginia Bohemians. 


By Joun Esten Cooxe. 
75 cents. 


Fellow-Townsmen. 


By Tuomas Harpy. 20 cents. 


From Generation to Generation. 


By Lady Aveusta 
Norn. 15 cents. 


Prince Hugo. By Marta M. Grant. 


15 cents. 
A Foreign Marriage; or, Buying a Title. 


For Her Dear Sake. 


75 cents. 


By Mary Ceort Hay. 15 cents. 


Daireen. By Franx Feanxrort Moore, 


15 cents. 


Two Women. 


By Groretana M. Cratx. 15 cents. 


A Wayward Woman. By Arrnur Geirrirus. 15 cts. 


The Return of the Princess. By Jacques Vincent. 
Translated by Laura E. Kenpatu. 10 cents. 


Tom Singleton: Dragoon and Dramatist. By W. W. 


Fou.err Synex. 15 cents, 


t@ Harrer & Baorures will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 

em Hacren’s Caratocur mailed free on receipt of 
Nine Cents in stamps, 





HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. ¥. 
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| FACETI®. 
t 
/ A youne lady has a Semtey. 
school class of rather bright 
} boys, averaging between sev- 
en and nine years. Recently 
she requested each pupil to 
come on the following Sun- 
day with some passage of 
Scripture wan or upon love. 
The lads heeded the request, 
and in turn recited their 
verses bearing upon that pop- 
ular topic—such as, * Love 
your enemies,” “ Little chil- 
dren, love one another,” etc. 
The teacher said to the bo 
whose turn came last, “‘ Well, 
Robbie, what is your verse?” 
Rising, heresponded,‘‘Song 
of Solomon, second chapter, 
fifth verse: ‘Stay me with 
flagons, comfort me with ap- 
pies: for I am sick of love.’” 


Se 
A young lady who has been 
married a short time lately 
told a “‘bosom-friend” that 
there was only one thing 
more astonishing than the 
readiness with which Ned 
gave up smoking when they 
yecame engaged, and that 
* was the rapidity with which 
he took to it again after they 
were married. 


CiererMan (tonewly wedded 

ir). “The marriage state 
imposes various duties. The 
husband- must protect the 
wife, while the wife must fol- 
low the husband whitherso- 
ever he goes.” 

Brrr. * Lor’, sir, can’t that 
be altered in our case? My 
husband is going to be a let- 
ter-carrier.” 


Pe SS a 

Mamma. “ Well, Johnny, I 
shall forgive you this time, 
and it’s very pretty of you to 
write a letter to say you're 





Jounny. *‘ Yes, ma; don’t 
tear it up, please.” 
Mamma. “ Why not ?” 
Jounny. “ Becatise it will 
do the next time.” 
—_———_—<»—— 


A garrulous fop, who by 
his frivolous remarks had an- 
noyed his partner in a ball- 
room, among other empty 
things asked whether she had 
ever had her ears pierced. 
**No,” was the reply; “‘ but I 
have often had them bored.” 
——_~—— 

A young ragamuffin, on be- 
ing asked what was meant by 
conscience, replied, “ A thing 
a gen’leman hasn't got who. 
when a boy finds his purse and 
gives it back to him, doesn’t 
give the boy tenpence.” 

oe 


Biddy Gallagher had been 
in America two or three 
weeks, and got a place as 
maid-of-all-work, and she 
thought it was about time she 
Jet her friends in the “ ould 
country” know how she was 
getting on. At Biddy’s re- 
quest the farmer’s wife for 
whom she was Working very 
willingly wrote for her, she 
pe | unabie todo so, After 
finishing the letter, all but the 
signature, the farmer’s wife, 
never having seen the name 
“Gallagher” written, asked 
Biddy how she spelled her 
name. Fora moment Biddy 
seemed puzzled. Suddenly a 
light broke over her counte- 
nance. “Och,” said she, 
“niver moind about spellin’ 
it. Potit roight down—‘ Bid- 
dy Gallagher.’ ” 
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At the theatre not long 
since a distinguished surgeon 
was seen wi t zest to 
applaud an actor, and those 
in the immediate vicinity 
poate Seren use. Turn- 

suddenly round, he asked 
why they ap lauded. ‘“'T'o 
tell the trath,” said one, ‘it 
bg partly from your exam- 
ie.” 
~ “But you don’t know why 
I_ applauded,” remarked the 
surgeon. ‘I was applaud- 
ing the marvellous effects of 
: T 





ide of potassium.” 
he actor was one of his . 
patients, who had a stiff 
elbow-joint, and the remedy 
had proved efficacious, judg- 
ing by his gesticulations. 
—_o—_—— 


The New Zealand papers 
notice an amusing instance 
of the manner in which colo- 
nial railway trains are some- 
times stopped. The engine- 
driver, noticing a lady waving 

«her hand at a siding where 
“the train was not timed to 
stop, as if she wished to get 
on board, stopped the train, 
only to discover that the lady 
wanted to know if any pas- 
senger had change for a £1 
note, ° 
Said the mistress of a cigar 
store to a young Bohemian 
journalist, ‘* This is the sixth 
time that you have been here 
without saying a word about 
the money you owe me.” 
“Ah, madame,” said the 
clever scribbler, ‘when one 
sees you, he forgets every- 
thing.” 


Mr. X. the other day re- 
ceived a begging letter which 
told a very pitiable tale. An 
Irish gentleman, coming in at 
the time, was asked what he 
would advise in such a case. 
“Why, write and say that 
you can’t give him anything, 
for you don’t know his ad- 

” was the reply. 
rd 


A noted writer says: “I 
never was a gi carver, 
which is one good reason 
why I do not have turkey on 
my table every day instead of 
only once a year. Hash is 
much easier to help; so I 
make it the standing dish in 
oi household. Those who 
think we take it for cheap- 
ness make a mistake. The 
convenience of the thing is 
ts recommendation.” ; 

————_<——_— 


KITTY. 


Pretty little Kitt, 
Sat u 





Watching how the sparrows, 
ing grain to eat, 
Dart about like arrows 
In among the wheat. 


Pretty little Kitty 

Liked the birds to see, 
Thought it was a pit 
nm pina a foe. 

e stop! er singing, 

Left the stile forlorn, ' 
And went gayly springing 

In among the corn. 


Pretty little Kitty, 
Fond of country things, 
Cares not for the city, 
Where no birdie sings. 
Now—who would have 
ha thought it ?— 
She has got it, pat; 








THE GLORIOUS. 


Little Kitty’s caught it— 
Kitty’s but a cat. 
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PEOPLE I DON’T WANT TO MEET. 
. No. LIL, THE FAMILY WAG, 
(Sse Pace 459.) 


Mrs. Montacue SMART 
us talk of something else.” 


BREAKING AN AWKWARD SILENCE. 
(suddenly, to bashful youth, who has not opened his lips since he was introduced to her a quarter of an hour ago). “ And now let 





